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PROLOGUE. 

I. 

In the year 1822, George Gordon, of Liverpool, 
and Henry Raeburn, of Manchester, entered 
into partnership together, to establish a com- 
mercial house, trading with the countries 
f^ bordering the estuary of La Plata. In pur- 
suance of this arrangement, Henry Raeburn 
came out to Buenos Ayres in that same year. 
Soon after his arrival, a black plate appeared 
on the doorpost of a house in the Calle Piedad, 
on which was inscribed in gilt letters, " Gor- 
don, Raeburn and Co." 

His shirtings and printed cottons were soon 
in great request with the native dealers, and 
his business prospered exceedingly, till in the 
year 1826 his partner, Mr. George Gordon, 
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2 KEAB THE LAG UN AS. 

who had recently married, came out, bringing 
his wife with him. The following year Henry 
Eaeburn returned to England, and never more 
visited the Eiver Plate ; but he took with him 
from Buenos Ayres many a kind and pleasant 
souvenir, and spoke much of the friends he 
had made there, and of the magnificent future 
he foresaw for these infant republics. More 
than of any other, he spoke of a certain 
wealthy magnate named Don Fausto Velas- 
quez, and of his wife, Dona Josefina ; and he 
spoke also of many of their friends and rela- 
tives, with whom he had lived on terms of 
intimate friendship. 

His younger brother, Thomas Eaeburn, who 
was at that time in the navy, listened eagerly 
as he spoke of visits he had made to these 
friends of his, who had estancias on the open 
pampa, where they had immense herds of 
cattle, and horses in such plenty that every 
peon had at least a dozen for his own use. 

On his return from his next cruise, Lieutenant 
Eaeburn was to be married to Miss Mattie 
Phillimore, the daughter of a clergyman in 
the South of England. But this cruise had 
nearly been his last, for, being in action against 
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the Turks at Navarino, he was severely 
wounded, having his thigh lacerated by a 
splinter. His long convalescence he spent 
at the Devonshire rectory, tenderly nursed 
by Mattie ; and as they sat together in the 
long summer days, looking out over the sea 
in the sunshine, he told her of a project that 
he had been turning over in his mind for many 
months past, ever since his brother Henry had 
returned from Buenos Ayres. He told her of 
the life of freedom and plenty which was the 
life of an estanciero in that country, and of 
the large profits which enabled them to build 
up fortunes. 

" The life would suit me well, but would it 
suit you, Mattie ? " 

" Where your home is, there is mine," said 
Mattie. " But we shall not live there always ; 
we shall come back some time, and live near 
papa in his old age, shan't we, Tom ? " she 
added, as though the affair were quite settled. 

The good rector by no means liked the 
idea of his daughter passing the best years 
of her life " among barbarians, 1 ' and it was 
not till Henry Baeburn had talked him over, 
and had somewhat imbued him with his own 
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enthusiastic anticipations of the great fortunes 
to be made in the Eiver Plate, that he finally 
accepted the idea of having an estanciero for a 
son-in-law. 

In the mean time Lieutenant Eaeburn had 
resigned his commission, and Mattie was his 
wife. They lived in a small cottage not far 
from the Devonshire rectory. There, when 
another summer came, Mattie had a son, who 
was named Henry, after his grandfather and 
after his uncle. Then Thomas Eaeburn de- 
layed no longer, but, embarking at Falmouth 
with his wife and son, bade adieu for a time 
to the shores of Old England, and reached 
Buenos Ayres in the month of November, 1829. 
With his successes and failures of the next 
twenty-four years we have nothing to do ; 
suffice it that he found much to learn, and 
that he paid for his learning, and that he had 
one great sorrow — the loss of his wife, who left 
him some ten years ere our story commences, 
and who sleeps in the British Cemetery at 
Buenos Ayres, where a marble obelisk marks 
the grave of Dona Matilda, on which may 
always be seen lying a fresh wreath of im- 
mortelles every time Don Tomas visits the city. 
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She left four children behind her — Harry, who 
was born in England ; Emily, Willy, and Char- 
lotte, who were born in Buenos Ayres. 

Don Tomas, on his arrival in the country, 
turned his attention to cattle-breeding. Sheri- 
dan, Hannah, and Harratt, the founders of the 
wool-growing industry of Buenos Ayres, which 
has since attained such huge proportions, had 
been breeding sheep for several years before 
he took advice from them and followed their 
example. The result to him has been great 
wealth, and so thoroughly has he identified 
himself with the country of his adoption, that, 
though he often talks of taking a trip to 
Europe, he says that he hopes to end his days 
in the land where most of his children were 
born, and where his wife died. His daughters 
passed most of their early youth in the city ; 
but when his sister, Mrs. Jocelyn, came out to 
him, he took them with him to his estancia 
for the summer months. This estancia, which 
comprises some five leagues of land, is situate 
on the Lagunas Encadenadas, some seven 
leagues south from Chascomus, and is known 
as " Santa Matilda." 

Mrs. Jocelyn is the widow of an officer who 
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fell at Chilliabwallah ; her only son left England 
for India in the year 1852, and it was then 
that she accepted the offer of a home with her 
widowed brother in South America. Aunt 
Alice, as her nieces call her, is a prim little 
lady, who always sits very straight up on her 
chair, and keeps things in very good order 
around her. She must in early life have 
been very beautiful; now she is a handsome 
middle-aged - lady, with the kindest brown 
eyes and the sweetest voice that ever by a 
glance and a word made people happy. 

The house of Messrs. Gordon, Eaeburn, 
and Co. still flourishes, the managing partner 
in the year 1854 being Mr. Henry Gordon, 
eldest son of the George Gordon who came 
out in 1826. Henry Gordon was born in 
Buenos Ayres. Before he was ten years old 
he was sent to England for his education, 
and did not return to his native country till 
the year 1852, by which time he had forgotten 
how to speak Spanish, and was as thorough 
an Englishman in ideas, appearance, and 
habits, as any John Bull that was ever born 
within the limits of the British Islands. 

In the year 1847 a cousin of Henry Gordon, 
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named Alexander Gordon, came out as a clerk 
to Messrs. Gordon, Eaeburn, and Co. At the 
end of three years, having little taste for a 
commercial life, he made an arrangement with 
his good friend, Don Tomas Eaeburn, of the 
Estancia Santa Matilda, which enabled him to 
start as a sheep-farmer, with no greater capital 
than one thousand pounds. Adjoining the 
main estancia, Don Tomas had another, 
comprising a square league of land, which 
he had never occupied. Gordon rented the 
land from Don Tomas, purchased from him 
five thousand sheep at the low rates then 
current, built a good rancho for himself and 
two smaller ranchos for shepherds at out- 
stations, and then, looking upon himself as 
a free-blown estanciero, named his place 
"The Estancia Chica," as a compliment to 
the larger estancia, of which he considered it 
an offshoot. 
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II. 



In the year 1832 many hearts beat high 
with hope in the province of Buenos Ayres. 
The anarchy which had worn out the young 
energies of the incipient republic was at an 
end. The firm hand of a popular ruler had 
crushed down the lawlessness and misrule 
which had cost the Argentine people more 
blood than they had shed in all their long 
struggle with Spain. Eosas had been for 
three years Governor of Buenos Ayres, and 
had won for himself the proud title of " The 
Eestorer of the Laws." What mattered 
it that he had stretched his constitutional 
powers to the uttermost, and that his most 
trusty lieutenants were men whose deeds 
could only be spoken of with a shudder? 
The Argentine Eepublic had as yet no con- 
stitution, but anarchy was at an end — the 
various provinces had declared themselves to 
form but one nation. He who had crushed 
this anarchy would frame a constitution, and 
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the Argentines would soon become a great and 
united people. 

So hearts beat high with hope in Buenos 
Ayres in the year 1832; and no hearts were 
more joyous and more hopeful than those of 
two young soldiers, who had just returned 
from the Army of the Interior, laden with 
hard- won laurels, welcomed back with flattery 
and distinction, both by the ruler whom they 
served and by their own kith and kin — 
joyous not only for the proud future they 
foresaw for their country as the result of 
achievements in which they had their share, 
but joyous in hopes yet dearer to them both. 

Joyously, one fine day in the spring time, 
they mounted their horses in the city of 
Buenos Ayres, and rode out by the great 
southern road. They had barely given them- 
selves time to receive the congratulations of 
their friends on their return from the army; 
no sooner had they delivered their despatches 
at head-quarters, and obtained leave of ab- 
sence, than they were again in the saddle. 

Justiniano Velasquez was the only son of 
a wealthy hacendado of the south, and was 
now about thirty years of age. His comrade, 
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Ignacio Lopez, who was several yeays younger, 
was one of a numerous family who, on the 
death of their father two years previously, 
had sold his principal estancia, then called 
"Las Barrancas," to Don Tomas Eaeburn, 
who had rechristened it " Santa Matilda," 
in honour of his wife. 

Eight joyously they galloped on the great 
southern road, their gaily striped ponchos 
fluttering in the wind, their eyes bright with 
anticipated happiness, speaking little, but 
pressing swiftly on. They had been comrades 
from their earliest youth, these two, and ere 
leaving for the campaign just finished, had 
wooed and won the affections of two orphan 
sisters, cousins of Ignacio Lopez — Filomena 
and Celestina Lopez y Viana. In the city 
they had learned that the two sisters were 
staying with an uncle of theirs at an estancia 
named the Casa-Teja, an estancia they knew 
well, situated on the main road some seven 
leagues south from Buenos Ayres. Small 
wonder that they spoke little; their hearts 
were too full for utterance of thought in 
words. Small wonder that they quickened 
the pace of their horses; each step brought 
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them nearer to those to whom they looked 
for the reward of the toils and dangers of two 
long years. 

They reached the Casa-Teja, hut none came 
forth to meet them. Fierce dogs, who knew 
them not, hayed furiously at their horses' 
heels. Disregarding etiquette, they dis- 
mounted without invitation — an invitation 
which no one came forth to give. They saw 
the glimmer of a white dress at the open 
doorway of the estancia house ; a sliin girlish 
figure peering at them from heneath the 
portal, then vanishing away. Tying their 
foam-flecked horses to the rough posts which 
formed the palenque, they heat off the dogs 
with their riding-whips, and walked side by 
side to that open doorway, vague presenti- 
ments of evil chasing from their hearts the 
joyous anticipations which had promised 
them far different reception. 

" Eustaquio knew that we were coming," 
said Ignacio Lopez. " I sent Pepe to tell 
him last night, the moment I heard where 
they were." 

Velasquez answered not a word, hut striding 
up to the door, struck upon it with the ring 
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of his riding-whip. The next moment that 
slim girlish figure, which had looked out upon 
them as they dismounted, was in. his arms, 
burying her head upon his broad breast, and 
sobbing bitterly, clinging to him with the 
unnatural strength of overwrought nerves, 
answering not a word to his eager, hurried 
questions. Half dragging, half carrying her, 
he bore her with him into the sala, the main 
room of the estancia house, and laying her 
upon a sofa, knelt down beside her, soothing 
her with many a tender caress, imploring her, 
beseeching her to tell him what was amiss. 
But she could only squeeze his hands in hers, 
hiding her face from him; not one coherent 
word could she articulate, till Ignacio Lopez, 
who had followed them in, and stood watching 
them in utter bewilderment, laid his hand 
upon her arm, asking her in hoarse, husky 
tones — 

"But tell me, girl, where then is Celes- 
tina ? * 

At that name she started up, thrusting her 
lover from her, and, springing to her feet, 
stood before Ignacio with both hands stretched 
out aijd her large dark eyes flashing with 
excitement. 
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" Never ! " said she ; " never, never ! Never 
mention that name again ! Never speak, 
never think of her any more ! I had a sister, 
but she is dead. No ! she is not dead, but I 
have no sister. I am all alone. You love me, 
Justo," she said, turning again to Velasquez ; 
' ' do you love me as you did once ? You are 
the only one left to me in all the world ! If 
you are false to me ! Oh, God ! how is it that 
such things are ? ' ' 

Covering her face with her hands, her knees 
gave way under her, she fell forward; but 
Velasquez again caught her in his arms, and 
placed her on the sofa, where the colour faded 
from her cheeks, her sobs died away, and she 
lay for many minutes still and silent as though 
dead. 

So intent was Velasquez upon his efforts to 
revive her, bathing her temples and chafing 
her hands with his own, that the room 
gradually filled with men and women talking 
in whispers, ere he perceived that they were 
no longer alone. Filomena breathed again, . 
opened her eyes to smile upon him, and returned 
the gentle pressure of his hand. Then, and not 
till then, had he leisure to look round. His 

665?35 
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eye fell first upon his comrade, Ignacio Lopez, 
who sat silent in an armchair, his swarthy- 
features convulsed with passion, while great 
drops of sweat, standing like heads upon his 
forehead, told of the inward agony he suffered. 
Men stood round him, speaking to him in 
whispers, each whisper, as it reached his ear, 
tearing away one more shred from the joyous 
hope which had heen his hut an hour hefore, 
till the hope itself was annihilated and faith 
was shattered within him — till the world 
seemed to him one vast desert, in which he 
might roam as a wild beast, but nevermore 
live in as a man among his fellows. 

This tale which they told in whispers was a 
tale of the fickle frailty of a woman, of the 
unscrupulous treachery of a man — the frailty 
of the woman to whom Ignacio Lopez had 
pledged heart and hand, receiving pledges 
equally fervent in return ; the treachery of the 
man whom he had looked upon as his most 
trusty friend. The name of that woman was 
Celestina Lopez y Viana ; the name of that 
man was Eustaquio Mendez. 

Years passed. Filomena was the wife of 
Justiniano Velasquez ; but nothing was known 
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of the fate of Celestina or of the lover with 
whom she had fled. It was not till the year 

1852, when hundreds of Argentines who had 
been living in exile returned to Buenos Ayres, 
that Eustaquio Mendez appeared again in the 
city. Concerning his whereabouts for all these 
years he was very reticent ; to questions put to 
him concerning Celestina, he returned but one 
answer — " Dead." Don Justiniano, at the 
request of his wife, sought an interview with 
him, but could gain no further information 
respecting her ; to him also he gave but one 
answer to all his questions, "Dead." 

It was in the month of June, in the year 

1853, Buenos Ayres was besieged by an army 
tinder the command of General Urquiza. One 
morning an advanced post of the besieging 
army annoyed the garrison considerably by a 
well-directed fire from a gun stationed in the 
gateway of a corral. An officer, who had 
distinguished himself by reckless daring in 
many a sortie, offered to Colonel Mitre, who 
Was in charge of that part of the defence, 
to capture the gun with a party of volunteers. 
His offer was accepted. Quitting the intrench- 
ments at the head of a small party of cavalry, 
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he advanced by side streets to within a short 
distance of the corral, when he led on his men 
at full gallop across & hollow, and, unharmed 
by the shot which flew over them, dashed into 
the corral, killing or dispersing the defenders, 
and carrying off the gun in triumph. As he 
rushed into the corral he was met by the 
officer in command, who, with his sabre raised 
to strike him, seemed to become suddenly 
paralyzed by some unwonted emotion. Seizing 
his opportunity, he struck him to the ground 
with his riding- whip, and passed on ; but the 
fallen officer quickly regained his feet. 

" Yet alive I " he shouted after him. " The 
world is too small for both of us," 

The attacking party closed round him before 
he could say more; but, beating aside their 
lances with his sabre, he caught a riderless 
horse, and springing upon his back, forced his 
way through them to the gate and galloped 
away. 

Don Eustaquio Mendez won his colonel's 
commission by that morning's work, but he 
had met face to face his most bitter enemy, 
vrho had long since numbered him among the 
dead, and had aroused again in his breast that 
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fierce spirit of revenge which for so many years 
had lain dormant. With his riding- whip he 
had struck down Colonel Don Ignacio Lopez ; 
that Mow was hut a small aggravation of a 
grevious injury, the remembrance of which 
twenty years of a tempestous life had failed to 
obliterate. 



III. 



Don Justiniano Velasquez is a wealthy 
landowner, whose estates lie chiefly in the 
south of the province of Buenos Ayres. His 
principal estancia, the only one on which he 
ever resides, is called " La Estancia de los 
Pajonales," and is situate in the partido of 
Chascomus, about six leagues to the eastward 
of the Estancia Santa Matilda. 

It was the Eve of San Juan ; that is to say, 
the 23rd June, in the year 1854. At night- 
fall a large bonfire was lighted outside the gate 
of the Estancia de los Pajonales. All the bones 

VOL. I. o 
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and rubbish that could be collected from round 
about were heaped together into a pile, on the 
top of which the carcases of two mares* 
minus their hides, were thrown. As the flames 
leapt up the sides of the pile, the grease in 
the carcases melted, and soon the whole was 
one blaze of fire, soaring into the air, throwing 
off vast clouds of black smoke and showers 
of fiery sparks. 

All round the horizon, wherever there was a 
house there also was a fire, though none so 
large as the one at the estancia. Such is the 
custom in these countries on the Eve of San 
Juan. 

Around the bonfire at Los Pajonales many 
spectators were collected. Prominent among 
them was Don Justiniano Velasqu e a tall, 
portly man past middle age, but still in vigorous 
health and strength. He wore whiskers, but 
shaved his moustache and beard. This, with 
his ruddy cheek and clear grey eye, gave him 
the appearance of an Englishman. Consola- 
cion, his only daughter, leaned on one arm ; at 
his other side stood his wife, Dofla Filomena, 
leaning on the arm of their only son, Juan 
Francisco, who was two years older than 
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Consolacion. Doila Filomena was a stout 
lady, with large black eyes, an aquiline nose, 
and a clear olive complexion; she had an 
imperious manner, and was very fond of 
having her own way, but withal she was very 
kind-hearted, and was much more popular 
among her dependants than among her 
equals. 

Around them were many peons and domestic 
servants — the younger men and the boys 
amusing themselves by feeding the fire and by 
firing off Chinese crackers, which they occa- 
sionally threw among the feet of the women, 
to their great terror and confusion. 

While the bonfire was in full blaze, and the 
shouts and laughter were at their loudest, a 
man enveloped in a heavy cloth poncho, with 
a slouched hat on his head, and mounted on a 
powerful black horse, rode slowly up towards 
the bonfire out of the darkness, and reining in 
his horse beyond the group to mndward, sat 
some minutes silently watching the scene 
before him. Apparently he was unperceived, 
for no one took any notice of him till, walking 
his horse slowly through the crowd, he drew 
near to where Don Justiniano was standing. 
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" Buenas noches, Don Justiniano," said he, 
in a harsh voice; and added, raising his hat, 
" Dona Filomena, I have the pleasure of 
saluting you." 

Don Justiniano started as he heard the 
voice, and turning towards the horseman, 
offered him his hand; but Dorla Filomena 
squeezed her lips together as she coldly ac- 
knowledged his salutation, and calling to 
Consolacion to come with her, walked away to 
the house, still leaning on the arm of Juan 
Francisco. 

"My fair cousin is as great a l salvage ' as 
ever," said the horseman, as he gazed after her; 
then dismounting, he talked for a few minutes 
with Don Justiniano in low tones, after which 
he called to a peon to take his horse, and 
walked with his host towards the house. 

An hour later, as Dona Filomena entered 
her dining-room, Don Justiniano rose to meet 
her, and bowing gravely, -said, "Don Ignacio 
will stop to-night with us, Filomena." 

This intimation the lady acknowledged by a 
slight inclination of the head, and taking her 
seat at table, seemed disposed to leave the 
conversation entirely to others. But Don 
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Ignacio was too good a diplomatist to allow 
that to go on. By dint of adroit compliments 
and direct questions lie soon mollified her con- 
siderably; but when she attempted to talk 
politics, as she did more than once, he always 
managed to turn the conversation into some 
other channel, and by recounting his ad- 
ventures in the Banda Oriental, where it 
appeared that he had been for some months 
past, and by describing the rapid improvement 
of the city of Monte Video since the raising 
of the long siege in the year 1851, he greatly 
entertained them all, so that they lingered 
over dinner much longer than was their custom. 

"Will you not come into the sala?" said 
Dona Filomena, as she rose from table. 
" There is a fire there, and here it is cold." 

"Many thanks, senora, but I should like 
to smoke a cigar first, if Justiniano has no 
objection," said Don Ignacio. 

The cloud came back over the face of Dona 
Filomena, but she left the room without 
another word, accompanied by Consolacion. 
Juan Francisco followed them out. When she 
perceived him behind her, she turned, and 
laying her hand on his arm, said eagerly, 
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" No, not -with me. Tour place is there; " and 
she pointed back to the chair in the dining- 
room he had just vacated. 

Nearly an hour passed; the cigars were 
long smoked out. Don Justiniano sat in his 
former place at the end of the table, leaning 
back in his armchair. Juan Francisco sat near 
him, leaning his elbows on the table. But Don 
Ignacio had risen from his seat, and was 
pacing up and down the room in a state of 
great excitement, twisting the chairs round 
with his hand as he passed them, and stamping 
the heavy heels of his boots upon the tiles 
with which the room was floored, till several of 
them cracked under his feet, and one piece 
coming in his way was kicked by him to the 
the far end of the chamber, where it struck a 
chiffonier and knocked off a large piece of 
veneering. Don Justiniano took no notice of 
these extravagancies, but sat still, thoughtfully 
twisting a lock of his hair round his fore- 
finger. 

" So you will have nothing to do with it ? " 
said Don Ignacio, pausing at length in his 
hurried march up and down. " You will let 
our country become a prey to a set of black- 
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coated, rascally lawyers ? You will not stir a 
finger to help her ? Ah, Justo ! what a dif- 
ferent man yon are now, to what yon were 
on that never-to-be-forgotten 5th of October, 
when yon, then only a yonth, were my chief 
• — when we charged side by side through the 
streets of Buenos Ayres, and spitted the rascals 
on our lances. That was the first fight I ever 
saw. That was a day J How our good gauchos 
made their patent-leathers travel ! Dios ! If 
such times would come again, I could even 
turn sheep-farmer and be happy.' * 

"I have grey hairs in my head since 
that day, Ignacio," said Don Justiniano. 
1 ' Perhaps they have brought wisdom with 
them." 

' ' Wisdom ? To the devil with your wisdom ! 
You are like the rest of the ' Lomos Negros,' 
and are tied to the apron-strings of your 
women. My cousin and her set have their 
way at last; but for them we should have 
captured Buenos Ayres last year, and have put 
things to rights." 

" Like we did before," said Don Justiniano, 
quietly. " You would have inaugurated a new 
era of gaucho rule, till another Bosas came to 
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crush civilization and barbarism alike under 
his heel." 

"And was not the country happier under 
Eosas than it is now, or is like to be for years 
to come ? " 

" There is peace in Warsaw," said Juan 
Francisco, with a sneering laugh. 

" With such peace there is quiet, as in the 
grave, but there is no hope," said Don Justi- 
niano. 

" Those who were happy under Eosas were 
the scum of the country and the foreigners," 
said Juan Francisco. " No decent Argentine 
could call even his life his own in those days. 
Foreigners made fortunes out of us, while our 
best men were in exile, as you know well 
enough." 

"I did not come here to argue old questions; 
I came to seek help from my relations," 
replied Don Ignacio, "and it seems to me that 
I am not likely to get it." 

" You are running your neck into a noose, 
Ignacio," said Don Justiniano. "The Govern- 
ment of to-day is very different from that of 
two years ago. They will be ready for you 
when you come. The people will not rise to 
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help you; they got more of volunteering than 
they liked last year." 

"Is Pancho with you yet ? " asked Don 
Ignaoio. 

" Yes ; but I advise you to keep out of his 
way. He is hand and glove with the people 
in Chascomus." 

" So should I be if I lived here. I know the 
rascal. I will go over to the Manguera to- 
morrow; meantime not a word to any one. 
I know I can trust you." 

" I wish you would stop here and give it up. 
I can easily arrange an l indulto ' for you." 

"No doubt you can. They would be only 
too glad to lay you under an obligation to 
them; but I won't trouble you. Whether 
you join or not, I am going in for another shy. 
Vivan! Los Federates! We will have 
Urquiza here next year, in spite of all the 
1 salvages ' that ever ran when they saw the 
lance-flags fluttering in the wind." 

"Urquiza will not help you; he had too 
much of you last year," said Juan Francisco. 
"If he does come we will clear him away 
again as we did before." 

Don Ignacio seemed about to make an 
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angry rejoinder, when Don Justiniano rose 
from his chair, saying- 

" Come, we have had enough of this. You 
will go your own way, Ignacio ; God help you! 
Let us go to the sala." 

When they reached the sala, all trace of 
excitement or anger had disappeared from the 
face of Don Ignacio. Taking a cup of chocolate 
which Dona Filomena handed him as he 
entered, he sat down beside Consolacion, 
and commenced talking nonsense with her, 
and offered to sing her a decima if she 
would bring him a guitar, which she did, 

Juan Francisco gave a nod to his mother as 
he entered, at which the anxious expression 
on her face cleared away; and the four were 
very merry together for the rest of the even- 
ing. Don Justiniano seemed the only one 
with a care on his mind ; he sat apart, gazing 
moodily at the fire. 
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IV. 



Oar scene lies again at the Estancia de los 
Pajonales; the date early in November, in 
the year 1854. 

Juan Francisco Velasquez sat alone under 
the verandah, resting in an easy-chair after 
the labours of the day, for it was shearing time. 
He was listening to his sister, who, seated at 
her piano in the sala, was playing variations 
on a mazurka, with both the windows of the 
sala thrown wide open. In an ante-room, 
where Don Justiniano was seated reading a 
newspaper, a lamp was burning, the light 
partially illuminating the sala through the 
open doorway. 

Consolacion sat at her piano in the shade ; 
but Juan, from his seat outside the reja, could 
see the outline of her figure, and he sat 
dreamily watching her graceful movements, 
as she swayed her body to and fro with the 
intonations of the music, now running her 
fingers up the keys in a wild burst of melody, 
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anon dropping them gently, and leaning over 
the key-board as the tones died away to the 
softest whisper. Then, again she would raise 
herself up, and the simple refrain of the air 
danced merrily from the notes. 

It was in one of the pauses in the music 
that Juan Francisco heard plainly, but far off 
in the quiet night, the rapid footfalls of a 
horse at full speed, coming towards the 
estancia. He started up, listening eagerly 
in the direction from which the sound came, 
and peering vainly into the darkness ; but the 
music recommenced, and the footfalls he 
heard no more. He did not resume his seat, 
but rolling up a paper cigar, went inside and 
lighted it at his father's lamp. 

"We shall have news before long, Tata," 
said he; but without waiting for an answer 
he went out again to the verandah, pacing 
hurriedly up and down, at times extending his 
walk into the garden, and down the quince 
avenue as far as the gate. When away on one 
of these trips, Consolacion missed him, and 
pausing in her music, turned round to call him. 
A tall, gaunt figure stood in the doorway, bare- 
headed, bare-legged, nothing on him but a 
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torn shirt and a ragged chiripa, his face 
streaked with clotted blood and black with 
dust. He held a pistol in one hand, and a 
naked poniard was stuck in his waist-belt. 

Consolacion started up with a cry of fright. 

"Do not scream, my cousin," said the figure. 
" Is any one here ? I am in danger." 

" Ignacio ! Is that you ? " said Consolacion, 
clasping her hands and going towards him. 
" My God ! What has happened ? " 

"Nothing, so far, if you will keep quiet. 
Where is your father? Ah ! here he comes," 
said he, as Don Justiniano, who had fallen 
asleep, woke up and came from the inner 
room at the sound of the voices. " Are there 
any men about here, Justo, or are you alone ? " 

"Alone, thank God, if that is you, Ignacio. 
Put up your pistol ; you are safe in my house. 
What has happened ? There has been a fight, 
and you have been routed ? No ? " 

" Not routed, but betrayed and cut to pieces. 
I do not know whether there are any left but 
me. Ramon Benitez and I cut our way 
through them together, but I am afraid they 
caught him, for I soon lost sight of him. It 
was this morning, soon after sunrise. I have 
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galloped all day, and my horse lies dead out- 
side your fence there. I want clothes and 
another horse ; I dare not stop here. Ah ! 
Juan," he continued, as Juan Francisco came 
in through the doorway and stared in astonish- 
ment at the ragged figure he saw before him 
in the half-light of the room. " You have your 
wish at last, young man. The chivalry of 
Buenos Ayres has been knocked on the head 
to-day by a pack of mercenaries.' ' 

" There has been a fight, and you have 
lost ? " said Juan Francisco. 

" A fight ? A massacre ! " 

" Shake hands, then. We have been enemies ; 
we will be so no longer. The day will come 
when you will be as glad as I am to see law 
and order triumph over barbarism." 

"Never!" said Don Ignacio fiercely, dis- 
daining the outstretched hand. " This hand," 
said he, holding out his own, " is dyed in the 
blood of my own oountrymen whom I have 
slain this day in fight ; and, if it were neces- 
sary, I would slay as many every day, till the 
land was purged of traitors who wish to teach 
us foreign ideas and foreign laws, and wean us 
from the simple customs of our forefathers." 
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" Come, Ignaoio, you are wounded and ex- 
cited; we will talk later on," said Don Justi- 
niano ; and turning to his children, he added, 
"We must keep this a secret between us 
three. You go, Consuela, and get him some- 
thing to eat ; and you, Juan, saddle a horse 
and tie him under the trees close to the garden 
gate. We may have a partida upon us before 
morning, so there is no time to be lost." 

"Where is my cousin Filomena?" asked 
Don Ignacio. 

" She had a headache, and retired early." 

" That is fortunate ; I have no wish to meet 
her at present. And Pancho — where is he ? " 

" Pancho is away to Chascomus, and has 
taken all the men with him, shouting ' Viva I 
El Gobierno ! ' and all that sort of thing." 

" Of course." 

" Now, come to my room and I will give you 
clothes ; your wounds cannot be very serious, 
or you could not have ridden so far." 

"No. This cut on the head is the only 
wound that gives me any trouble, but it is not 
deep." 

An hour afterwards Don Ignacio, with his 
wounds dressed and all other signs of the fight 
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he had been in washed away, dressed in a long 
brown overcoat, was seated at a small table in 
the sala, eating with what appetite was left to 
him, which was not much, but drinking freely 
from a decanter of wine which stood before him. 

" Tell us how you escaped," said Juan 
Francisco. 

" After we had made our way through the 
crowd, a whole lot of fellows came after us. 
So the first thing I did was to stoop down and 
cut the girth of my recao ; then I threw the 
gear off and went on bareback. Several of 
them stopped to pick up the pieces, but most 
of them kept on after us. It was then that I 
lost sight of Benitez. First I pulled off one 
boot, then the other, and the picaros had a 
fight among them for my silver spurs ; then I 
threw away my tirador, which stopped some 
more, then my jacket and waistcoat. Luckily 
my horse was a pingo — Pancho gave him to 
me when I was here in the winter — and they 
were such maturangos that their boleadores 
never reached me, so I got away from them at 
last. I did not know where on earth I was, 
but the horse did, and brought me straight 
here. Late in the afternoon I passed Yiana's 
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place, and thought myself safe, when three 
fellows started out from a pajonal and gave 
chase. Their horses were fresh. I could not 
escape, so I turned on them and clove the first 
to the teeth with my sabre, but the blade broke 
in his skull ; the second man balled my horse, 
and he rolled over with me ; the other struck 
at me with his lance before I could recover my 
feet, and gave me this cut on the head. I was 
lost, when — God knows where from! — there 
comes up an Englishman, who, with nothing 
more than his rebenque, knocked the two 
rascals off their horses, caught my horse for 
me, cut the boleadores from his legs, and 
assisted me to remount. I was half dazed, 
and all that I could say to him was, c A los 
Pajonales.' It appears that he did not under- 
stand me, for instead of bringing me here, he 
took me into the middle of a pajonal, where 
we hid till sundown. Then I had recovered 
enough to know what to do, and we came on 
here. He came with me to the fence, and 
when he left, me I never thought to ask who 
he wafc or where he came from. Justo, you 
will search out that man for me, and will 
repay him the service he has done me." 

YOL. X. D 
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" I "will," replied Don Justiniano. " Pro- 
bably he was one of the Flanagans ; you must 
have been in their neighbourhood when the 
three set on you." 

" No ; I know those. This was some new 
man, for of Spanish he knew nothing. But 
that cannot be either, for this man was a 
perfect horseman ; and no Englishmen knows 
how to sit on a horse till he has been here for 
several years.' ' 

" I will look for him/ 9 . said Don Justiniano. 
" This is a service to me which I can never 
forget." 

" Thanks, Justo. I could not leave the 
payment of my debt in better hands. I saw 
a large double-barrelled pistol hanging on the 
wall in your dressing-room — will you give it 
me?" 

" Yes. — Juan, go and fetch it. Cartridges 
and caps you will find in the table-drawer." 

When Juan Francisco came back with the 
pistol, Don Ignacio took it in his hand, 
balancing it and trying the locks. 

" Ah I this is a weapon," said he. "With 
this, one could venture his life in a skirmish* 
If I had had it with me to-day, I should have 
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settled accounts with that canalla Mendez. 
I was as close to him as I am to you, and my 
pistol missed fire." 

"Colonel Mendez 1 He who captured the 
gun from you last year?" said Juan Francisco. 
"A brave soldier like you should not bear 
malice for a defeat in open warfare. He only 
did his duty." 

"Duty I What does a Mendez know of 
duty ? He has escaped me again ; but my 
turn will come," replied Don Ignacio, 
fiercely. 

"Escaped again! You escaped from him 
that time, I fancy," said Juan Francisco, 
laughing. 

" Say no more, Juan, on that subject," said 
Don Justiniano, in a husky voice, as Don 
Ignacio started indignantly from his chair. 
" Our quarrel with Colonel Mendez is as old 
as you are; but if I consent to forget the 
past, I think you might do so too, Ignacio.' ' 

"I? Never! In blood " 

Don Ignacio stopped suddenly. He was 
flushed and angry; he had taken more wine 
than was good for him, weak as he was with 
fatigue and loss of blood. He passed his 
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hand over Ids forehead, and said no more ; 
but, pouring out the rest of the wine into a 
tumbler, tossed it off at a. draught. Then, 
drawing a large pair of blue spectacles, with 
side-pieces to them, from his pocket, he put 
them on, and taking up a wide-brimmed 
hat from a chair near him, he pulled it well 
down over his forehead, buttoning up his 
brown overcoat. 

"Now,; Consolacion, tell me," said he, 
" would you know me if you met me in the 
daylight?" 

" No, that I should not," said Consolacion. 

" You would not take me for a c distin- 
guished officer' of the 'Ejercito Restaura- 
dora'?" As Consolacion only answered by 
a shudder, he continued, "If any one does, 
this little argument will silence them. Is it 
loaded, Justo?" 

" It is ; but you had better take some car- 
tridges and caps with you." 

Don Ignacio stuck the pistol into his 
waistband, his facon into his boot, filled one 
of his waistcoat-pockets with cartridges, put 
some caps in another, and said, "Now I am 
off; what time is it ? " 
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''Past two," said' Consolacion. "But 
where are you going ? " 

" That is my business, fair lady; but you 
will hear of me again. I shall bide my time 
somewhere till Don Justo * sees fit to move. 
He did not want me when I went to see him 
in July, and I got nothing but polite speeches 
from him ; but he will want me." So saying, 
he raised her hand ceremoniously to his lips, 
shook hands with Juan Francisco, and went 
out. 

Don Justiniano accompanied him to the 
garden gate; but brother and sister stood 
under the verandah, listening to his footsteps 
when t^ey could no longer see him, till the 
sound of the steady gallop of a horse over 
soft turf died away in the distance in the quiet 
night. Then Juan put his arm round his 
sister's waist, and, drawing her towards him, 
kissed her tenderly on the cheek. She gave 
a faint cry, and feU senseless into his 
arms. 

Next morning a boy reported to Juan 
Francisco that a brown horse, of Pancho's 

* General Don Justo Jose de Urquiza, then President of the 
Argentine Confederation. i 
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inarkj was lying dead near to the quinta 
fence. 

" Tell Pancho when he retains," said Jaan, 
and no moie was said about it. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

IN WHICH THE HERO IS INTRODUCED TO THE 

READER. 

" Near the Lagunas." What a world of memo- 
ries rise up before me as I write those three 
words ! The lagunas I speak of are a chain 
of lakes which run from Chascomus south- 
ward for some ten leagues, until they join the 
Eio Salado. They divide two of the most 
flourishing partidos in the south of the pro- 
vince of Buenos Ayres : that of Eanchos, which 
was the cradle of the sheep-farming industry ; 
and that of Chascomus, the most wealthy of 
all the partidos, save only that of the capital. 

Not many years have passed since I first 
stood on a high barranca and looked over the 
broad sheet of water which forms one of these 
lagunas ; but life is measured by events, not 
by the almanac, and I feel as though an 
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immensity of time intervened between the 
present and the day when I first dived 
Leath its rippling waves. Those were the 
days when a fine horse and springy turf were 
the summum bonum of existence ; when 
sleeping in the open air, even during a pelting 
storm, was amusement; when the past was 
never thought of, and the future gave no care. 
Those days were one long holiday, and they 
are brought vividly before me as I think of 
him with whom I spent most of them, my 
friend Ealph Mahony, now one of the most 
prosperous estancieros in the partido of Chas- 
comus. 

Ealph was the eldest son of an Irish squire 
— a squire of the old school, who spent his 
money lavishly, flinging it about on horses, 
dogs, and dependants, squandering it when he 
had it, as though the wealth of a Croesus were 
at his disposal, yet just as jovial, as hospitable, 
and as happy when he had none at all. In 
those days when I knew him I was but a boy, 
and I looked upon him as the grandest and 
the most dignified gentleman that the world 
could possibly produce. Those days were the 
/summer vacations, which for three years in 
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succession I spent with my brother in the 
West of Ireland. . My brother rented a small 
cottage from Squire Mahony ; for there were 
many fine trout streams in that neighbour- 
hood, and he was an enthusiast in the art of 
Isaak Walton. My brother said he took me 
with him to keep me out of mischief in the 
holidays ; but when he got me to Ireland he 
left me pretty much to myself, and if I did 
get into mischief I did it in good company 
-in the company of my fast friend, Ealph 
Mahony. 

Sometimes I would sit with my brother in 
his quiet sitting-room in the evenings, reading 
Walter Scott or Miss Edgeworth; but his 
taciturn disposition was little in unison with 
my schoolboy spirits, and the days — those 
glorious days ! — rarely found me at the cottage. 
At dawn I would spring from my bed and 
away across the fields to the tumbledown old 
house which Ealph Mahony called his home. 
Ealph Mahony was some years older than 
I was, and I think, when we were first ac- 
quainted, he looked upon me as a milk-sop ; 
for, townbred, I could neither ride, shoot, nor 
handle an oar. However, he took me iq. 
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hand, and under his skilful tuition I made 
rapid progress in those arts in which he was 
already a proficient. 

Through all the country round Ealph and 
I wandered together; he was well known 
wherever he went, and never was a welcome 
wanting to the boldest rider and the wittiest 
tongue in all the county, and I, as his friend, 
had the warmest of welcomes, too. When 
the weather was so bad that we could not 
wander abroad, he would come to the cot- 
tage, and we used to sit and read books 
together by the hour, Waverley and Boz being 
our favourite authors ; but one very wet week 
we took to more serious reading, and became 
so deeply immersed in Eollin and Plutarch, 
that for the whole of the rest of that visit 
of mine we did nothing but think and talk 
of the ancients, became politicians of a most 
ardent republican stamp, and lamented that 
the discovery of gunpowder had destroyed the 
chivalry of fighting. Ealph has those two 
books yet, and to this day firmly believes in 
them. But a day spent among books was, in 
Ealph Mahony's idea, a day 4 wasted, and the 
weather had to be very bad indeed to keep us 
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indoors. Biding, boating, and fishing filled 
up the chief part of our time, and it was in 
Ireland that I attained that easy seat in the 
saddle which has saved me more than once 
from an awkward fall when taken unawares 
by a buck-jumper on the pampas of South 
America. 

One day during the second summer I passed 
in Ireland, Ralph Mahony, finding himself 
too heavy to ride his own horse in a race for 
which he had entered him, put me in the 
pig-skin in his place. Never shall I forget 
the nervous tremor of excitement with which 
I made my first appearance in a silk jacket ; 
pever shall I forget the exquisite joy of that 
moment when I landed Ralph's horse a 
winner by a short neck after a hard struggle 
on the post, nor Ralph's loud huzza as he 
led me back to the weighing-tent in triumph. 
This is only one memory of many happy days 
spent in the company of Ralph Mahony, but 
they came to an end as all days do ; and my 
school-days came to an end, and I said good- 
bye to Old England and came out to Buenos 
Ayres. I left rather hurriedly ; I was not my 
own master in those days. I had no time to 
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pay the farewell visit I had promised to Ealph 
Mahony, but I wrote to him, and I received 
an answer back, promising me that he would 
write to me regularly. One letter I received 
from him soon after my arrival in Buenos 
Ayres; then there was a long silence — my 
letters to him remained unanswered. I wrote 
to make inquiries ; the reply came, and filled 
me with deep sorrow. The old squire was 
dead; the property was sold for the benefit 
of creditors, who were fain to content them- 
selves with one and eightpence in the pound, 
and the household was dispersed. Of Ealph 
there came no news whatever. 

One day in the month of September, 1854, 
I was standing at the doorway of our house 
in the Calle Maipti, chewing a tooth-pick, and 
wondering where a loitering peon whom I had 
sent on an errand had got to, when I felt 
myself seized by the hand, and looking round, 
saw a tall sun-burnt man, dressed in a 
rough pea-jacket, standing before me. His 
bright grey eye was dimmed by a tear as he 
looked at me without speaking. For one 
moment I gazed at him in bewilderment ; then, 
squeezing the hand which yet held mine, I 
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dragged him into the house with me, up the 
staircase and into my own room, where 
laying my hands on his shoulders, though he 
was much taller than me, I pressed him 
down into a chair, and then found words to 
speak. 

" Oh ! Ralph, old boy; I am so glad to see 
you ! " 

Long we talked together, and Ralph told 
me the tale of his sad bereavement and of his 
losses; but he did not tell it in many words, 
and many details I forbore to ask him, for I 
saw the subject was a painful one, and it was 
a relief to both of us when he began to ask of 
the future. 

" I saved something for the little ones, and 
they won't starve," he said; "but I and my 
stepmother never got on well together, so I 
thought it best to leave them with her, and 
I have worked my passage here before the 
mast. I have nothing more than a chest of 
clothes and a saddle, but that is quite enough 
for a man who has got to begin again at the 
beginning." 

I offered him free quaxters in our house 
until I could get him a situation in some 
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commercial establishment, but *Ealph would 
none of it. 

" I have been told that this is as good a 
country as any for a man who has no other 
capital than a pair of strong arms and a clear 
head," said he, "and I thought I should prefer 
a country where there would be at least one 
voice to welcome me, to one where I should 
be quite a stranger. That is why I have come 
out here. But I have no liking for city life — 
never had; what I want to do, if you can tell 
me how, is to get into some place up country 
on a sheep-farm. I have been told that 
hundreds of Irishmen are doing very W eU here, 
tending sheep on shares, and that if they live 
quiet and don't drink, they soon get flocks of 
sheep of their own." 

" They do; but that life would not suit you, 
Ealph," said I; for I knew the monotonous 
lonely life that those Irish shepherds led on 
the silent pampa, and I shuddered as I 
thought of the bright, active spirit of my 
friend Ealph Mahony, slowly but steadily 
brutalized under the influences of such a 
life. "The life would not suit you, Ealph; 
it would kill you before many years," repeated 
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I, as he shook his head with the resolute 
look of a man whose mind is completely 
made up. 

" I intend to go out and see for myself," 
said he. "HI don't like it after giving it a 
fair trial, I can come back again. I shall not 
be the first man who has made a mistake at 
first setting out, by rejecting the advice of 
those who know better than he does." ' 

" There is a friend of mine has a sheep-farm 
a few leagues south of Chascomus. I will give 
you a letter to him ; his name is Alec Gordon, 

You will find him " 

" A swell ? " interrupted Ealph. 
" Not more of a swell than you are." 
" Than I was," said Ealph; " I am down in 
the dirt now. I intend to climb up again, but 
I shall have to dirty my hands before I can 
reach the first round of the ladder, and mean- 
time, the less I have to remind me of the 
past the better for me." 

" Alec Gordon works as hard as any peon 
when need be," said I. 

"But he talks good English, and has a 
decent coat to put on when he chooses," said 
Ealph. "No. I met an Irishman named 
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Flanagan on the beach before I came to see 
you; he is a rough, good-natured fellow, and 
says he has a sheep-farm, and will take me out 
with him when he goes, to-morrow or next 
day. He is more the sort of man for me to 
take up with just at present." 

" Where is his place ? " I asked. 

" What was that town you mentioned just 
now?" 

" Chascomus ? " 

"Yes, that is it. It is somewhere near 
there that Flanagan lives." 

" Then he will know Gordon ; and if you do 
not find yourself comfortable with him, a letter 
from me will get you something on Gordon's 
place, or at Santa Matilda, which is a much 
larger estancia. You would do much better to 
go on to a large place like that than living by 
yourself in a rancho." 

To this Ealph made no rejoinder. He had 
determined to see for himself; and, in his 
present morbid way of thinking of himself as 
one down at the very bottom of the ladder, I 
thought it best to talk as little as possible of 
his prospects, but began to talk of my own, 
and of the country in general and of the 
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people I knew, painting everything in the 
most glowing colours, till I got him to talk of 
the day when, having made a rapid fortune, 
he should go back to Ireland, re-purchase his 
ancestral home, and live in plenty as an Irish 
squire, as his father had lived before him. 

" But, mind you, I shall keep books," said 
Ealph, bringing his fist down upon the table 
with a thump, and his eyes glowing with 
excitement. u If the old man had kept books 
he would have been all right. It was all those 
rascally lawyers." 

Ealph was himself again. I could not 
agree with him that neglect of book-keeping 
was the sole cause of the old squire's ruin, 
but I did not attempt to controvert his 
opinion. Our long chat together had softened 
the harsh lines which I had seen in his face 
when he stood before me in our doorway. He 
had been living for weeks among rough sailors, 
who, kind-hearted as they might be, were no 
fit companions for him ; the iron of sorrow 
and disappointment had eaten deep into his 
soul; but at the first sound of a voice of the 
old time his buoyant Irish nature had re- 
asserted itself — again he was the witty, cheer- 
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ful comrade of my boyhood. We talked no 
more of the sorrows of the past, but talked 
much of the long rambles we had had together, 
and of our adventures in days gone by among 
the simple peasantry of Western Ireland. 

Late that night I looked into the room next 
my own, where my old comrade was sleeping. 
Every trace of care had vanished from his 
face ; its expression was solely one of the most 
placid content. I had never before looked 
upon him with the eye of a critic ; now I did, 
and I saw lying before me one of the hand- 
somest men I had ever met. His light-brown 
hair lay in silken curls upon his square 
white forehead, while the lower part of his 
face, tanned by exposure to sun and wind, was 
fringed by the whiskers of early manhood. 
His mouth, already shaded by a light mous- 
tache, was small and beautifully formed, but 
firm set even in sleep. One sinewy arm lay 
outside the coverlet, which thrown back, dis- 
closed a pair of shoulders and a chest such as 
a Grecian sculptor would have chosen as his 
model for a bust of Theseus. I looked upon 
him with mingled feelings of joy and sorrow — 
of sorrow for the disasters which had fallen 
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upon him so early ; of joy that I had regained 
my best friend, and that it might be in my 
power to help him. As I looked upon him I 
thought of the long talk we had had together, 
and, falling upon my knees, I prayed that but 
one-half of our anticipations might be realized. 
The next day we sought out Mr. Flanagan. 
I found him just as Ealph had described him, 
a rough, kindly hearted Irishman, who had 
struggled through his days of hard work and 
privation, and was now fair on the way to a 
competence such as he could never have hoped 
to attain in Ireland. Ealph had fallen into 
good hands in meeting with him, so I made 
no farther opposition to his scheme of going 
out into the camp and seeing for himself, ere 
he decided what line of life he should adopt, 
especially as I found that Mr. Flanagan was 
well acquainted with my friend Alec Gordon, 
who lived not many leagues away from him. 
But I insisted upon giving Ealph an outfit 
more in accordance with the requirements of 
the country than anything he could find in his 
chest. I took possession of his hunting 
saddle, and gave him a recao with all its 
corresponding gear, bought him a horse and a 
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thick cloth poncho, and sundry other articles 
of equipment necessary for a sojourn in the 
camp, and, not forgetting a letter to Alec 
Gordon, saw him off that same afternoon in 
company with his friend Mr. Flanagan. 

So he left me, and I went back to my domi- 
cile somewhat heart-sick with the reaction 
after twenty-four hours of such pleasurable 
excitement, but withal full of confidence in 
the success and future prosperity of my early 
friend Ealph Mahony. And success attended 
him — success even beyond what we antici- 
pated, though I fancy that his dream of buy- 
ing back his ancestral home, and of ending his 
days as an Irish squire, will never now be 
realized. How he attained this success, and 
why this dream should not be realized, you 
will learn for yourself if you will read on ; and 
in addition you may learn something else too — 
you may learn something of the people among 
whom he lived for the next six years, some- 
thing of the inner life of that great young 
nation which has risen upon the banks of La 
Plata, on the ruins of the one-time colonies of 
Spain. 

The Argentine Eepublic was once also a 
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dream. Ignorance and superstition were the 
legacies of Spanish domination to the Argen- 
tine people. Against these they have struggled 
through years of bloodshed, anarchy, and civil 
war; against these the struggle is even yet 
not ended ; but the Argentine Republic, wel- 
comed half a century ago by Great Britain 
into the great family of nations, is now a fact 
and no dream. 

Those who have lived as foreigners on 
Argentine soil, those who have enjoyed the 
open-hearted hospitality of the Argentine 
people, have learned to sympathize with the 
noble aspirations and impulses of that young 
nation, which started into life under the 
auspices of one of the most far-seeing of 
British statesmen, George Canning, and whose 
prosperity is owing in great measure to British 
enterprise. Proud as Great Britain is of her 
own offspring, she may also look with com- 
placency upon the Argentine Republic, as a 
foster-child not unworthy of a place in her 
regard. 

In sketching the caxeer of my friend Ealph 
Mahony, in telling of the friends among 
whom he lives, I portray no ideal picture of 
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fanciful unrealities. Englishmen, Irishmen, 
and Scotchmen by thousands have gathered 
round them, on Argentine soil, the dear asso- 
ciations of home. Many have realized con- 
siderable fortunes ; their children by tens of 
thousands now form an integral portion of the 
Argentine people. Ties of blood and interest 
alike bind the Argentine people to Great 
Britain. 
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CHAPTER H. 

BALPH MAHONY's FIBST GLIMPSE OP CAMP LIFE. 

Ralph and Mr. Flanagan left town too late to 
go very far that evening. Near to the 
southern road, about five leagues from 
Buenos Ayres, there stands a farmhouse, 
belonging to an English merchant, called the 
"Chacra de los Alamos," or "Poplar Chacra." 
The capataz of this chacra was an Irishman, 
named John Scanlan, a great friend of Peter 
Flanagan's, who accordingly proposed that 
they should stop the night there. John, in 
addition to being capataz of the chacra, was 
a great trainer of race-horses, which were run 
by his patron, the English merchant, at the 
meetings of the Foreign Amateur Racing 
Society, which were held twice a year near 
to the city of Buenos Ayres. He soon found 
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out that Ralph knew as much about racing as 
he did himself, and welcomed him as a con- 
genial spirit with true Irish effusion. He was 
particularly loud in his praises of a little roan 
horse he had then in hand for the first time, 
with the singular name of " Who'd-'a-thought- 
it," and pressed Ealph so eagerly to stay late 
enough the next morning to give him a spin, 
that Peter Flanagan was fain to give his 
consent, at the risk of not reaching home that 
night. 

Accordingly, at dawn next day, Ealph, who 
had slept for the first time on a recao, and 
was lying snugly wrapped in his poncho under 
the shade of a spreading paradise tree, was 
awakened by the trainer's boy, and found the 
little roan equipped with a light racing saddle, 
ready for him to mount. He had his first 
spin on a race-horse on South American turf, 
on the back of Who'd-' a-thought-it, and so 
displayed the capabilities of that little horse 
that John, the trainer, could not find words to 
express his admiration of his firm seat and 
light hands. 

Who'd-'a-thought-it had felt many a 
heavier hand on his mouth, and had won and 
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lost many a race before he had again the same 
rider on his back; when he had, he was saddled 
for a longer race than he had ever run before, 
and the prize he ran for was worth more to 
Ralph Mahony than all the world beside. 
Life and all that makes life dear then de- 
pended on the speed and endurance of his 
light, sinewy limbs, 

John insisted upon them stopping to take 
breakfast with him before they went, and 
during the meal discoursed eloquently, in his 
own fashion, on the delights of racing, and on 
the miseries of the life of a shepherd, till they 
at last rose to take leave of him, 

"And what wud ye be takin' the lad on 
there wid ye for, Peter ?" he said. " Sure 
isn't there plinty o' gintlemen 'ud be glad to 
have a nate lad like him to train and ride for 
'em? — There's lots o' money to be made on the 
racing," added he, turning to Ralph. 

"And lost, too," answered Ralph, with a 
laugh. " By all accounts there is more to be 
made out of sheep than out of horses, so I am 
going to see for myself. All the same, when- 
ever you want a boy to ride for you, and I'm 
convenient, it's me that will be glad to do it, 
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and no thanks, for it's just the sport that 
pleases me." 

"Ah! botheration! It's little yon know 
about sheep, for all they's bin telling ye," 
replied John Scanlan. " Wait till ye comes 
to have a flock to take care of, living in a 
ranch all by yourself, and not a soul to spake 
till ye for a week at a time. It's then ye'U 
be wishing yourself back here with a nice tit 
to ride, and the best of good company." 

"It is lonesome for a single man," said 
Peter Flanagan; "but ye can alius save a 
good bit o' money out o' yer wool, and the 
dollars is what I look to." 

" Thar's only two sorts o' men it's fit for," 
said John — "the rich men who can build 
fine houses and keep a lot o' people about 
'em, and men like you, Peter, with large 
families, who can grow the praties and the 
corn, while the boys minds the sheep. I 
knowed a man once, and not so long since 
either — you knowed him, Peter — who went 
mad all through living by hisself." 

But Peter Flanagan would not argue the 
point. 

"Ye see, Mr. Mahony," said he, "I come 
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to the country twelve years ago widdout a 
shilling in my pocket, and I worked ditching 
wid a Scotchman for two year, till he said to 
me, i Pater, I like you; yur steady; I'll gie 
ye a flock to look arter on halves.' And now 
av' got three flocks o' my own, to say nothin' 
o' the dollars Father Fahey has put in the 
bank for me, which I'm savin' up to buy a 
bit land o' my own," 

"I never saw any good come of racing, 
beyond the sport," said Ealph ; " so if you 
are ready, Peter, we had better be off." 

Peter had been ready for hours, and John 
made no further opposition, so off they went, 
with a warm pressure of the hand, and many 
wishes for good health and prosperity. 

" Be sure you always drop in when you pass 
this way," said John to Ealph. 

" No fear," replied Ralph. " I shall not 
soon forget you and the little roan." 

They left the Chacra de los Alamos so late 
that they did not reach Peter Flanagan's 
place that day, but stopped for the night at 
the house of a native friend of Peter's, named 
Don Carlos Mansilla, where Ralph first learned 
to suck mate, and had practical experience of 
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the frank hospitality of an Argentine peasant- 
proprietor. 

That day they had travelled chiefly by the 
high-road, which was nothing more than a 
broad track over the level plain, bordered on 
feither hand by immense forests of young 
thistles not yet more than four feet high. 
The next morning they were early in the 
saddle, and leaving the road, " cut camp," as 
the saying is, for Peter Flanagan's house. 
The distance from Don Carlos Mansilla's, as 
the crow flies, is not more than five leagues, 
but they found their way intercepted by 
swamps, round which they were forced to 
make wide circuits, and much of the higher 
ground was covered thick with clumps of paja, 
through which they were compelled to thread 
their way at a quiet trot ; so that the sun was 
three hours high when, on emerging from a 
dense pajonal, Peter Flanagan threw up his 
hand and gave a shout, as he showed Ealph 
his house, not then much over a league dis- 
tant. 

A native would have refused with contempt 
to dignify Mr. Flanagan's place by the name 
of an estancia, yet it really was one on a 
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small scale, having within itself all the 
elements which constitute an estancia — land, 
houses, cattle, sheep, and horses. Mr. Flana- 
gan rented a quarter of a square league of 
land from Don Justiniano Velasquez, of the 
Estancia de los Pajonales, and held a lease 
dated in the year 1850, which was to run for 
ten years, paying rent at the rate of one 
thousand dollars currency per annum ($t 
that time fifteen pounds sterling) ; hut Don 
Justiniano did not like renting his camp, 
preferring that it should lie idle if he could 
not occupy it himself, and had only granted 
this lease to Peter Flanagan as a recog- 
nition of some service he had done him in 
years gone by. Thus Peter had no near 
neighbours, and as the limits of his camp 
were very ill-defined, his ideas of its area 
increased with the increase of the stock he 
had to put on it, till his sheep and his cattle 
strayed far and wide, and he occupied more 
nearly a league of land than the quarter for 
which he paid rent, and no one ever came 
forward to complain of his encroachment. 
Small wonder then that he was proud of his 
success as a sheep-farmer, and had given 
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money to Father Fahey to put in the 
bank. 

Mr. Flanagan's domicile consisted of two 
large ranchos, built one on each side of a 
patio, at the back of which was a well, and 
beyond a large kitchen garden, separated from 
the patio by a fence of barrel-staves, protected 
on the other side by a deep ditch with a 
mound on the inside. The rest of the patio 
was enclosed by rows of stout posts, with a 
gap left in one side as a doorway, which was 
closed at night by a stout cross-bar. To the 
right of the houses stood a sheep corral of pine 
boards, with a thatched shed, called by Peter 
Flanagan his galpon, and to the left was the 
horse corral, with the palenque near at hand. 
The gable of one of the ranchos was built of 
brick, with a tall chimney, against which there 
leaned a long ladder — a look-out post which 
might save many a long gallop after the 
sheep/ 

Such was the first Irishman's home visited 
by Ralph Mahony among the sheep-farms of 
Buenos Ayres, and as he rode up to the 
palenque, looking curiously about him, he 
smelt for the first time that peculiar odour 
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of burning sheep-dung which hangs about 
most Irish homes in this part of the world; 
square peats, cut in an old sheep corral, being 
a most valuable article of fuel in a country 
where firewood is scarce, 

Ealph Mahony received a warm welcome 
from Peter Flanagan's wife Molly, and soon 
became on terms of the most friendly intimacy 
with the younger members of the family ; but, 
after a substantial mid- day breakfast, he was 
not sorry to go out to the galpon and, lighting 
his pipe, lay down on his recao in the shade, 
to meditate in quiet upon the new life which 
he had entered, and so meditating he presently 
fell asleep. 

" Hola ! who have we got here ? Some 
new-comer, I should say, by the cut of his 

jib." 

Ealph started from his siesta to look about 
him at these words, and found a black wiry- 
haired sheep-dog licking his face, while behind 
him a brown setter with long silky ears stood 
at attention, uncertain whether to bark in 
defiance, or to join his comrade in his obse- 
quious demonstrations of friendship. A loud 
laugh called off his attention from the dogs to 
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their master— a middle-sized, broad-shouldered, 
light-haired young man, with a sunburnt face 
and a well-developed yellow moustache, dressed 
in a grey cut-away coat, cord breeches, and 
well-polished boots, who stood at the other 
side of him, tying his horse, which carried an 
English hunting saddle, to one of the posts of 
the galpon. Further on was another young 
man, dressed in jacket and chiripa of black 
alpaca, and patent leather boots, with mighty 
gilver spurs on his heels, tying his horse to 
another post. 

" I hope you will excuse Dodger's uncere- 
monious fashion of awakening you. It is only 
one of his little innocent familiarities," said 
the first of the two, with another laugh, as 
Ralph, only half awake, sat up patting Dodger 
on the head with one hand, while with the 
other he kept off the brown silky-haired 
setter, who, having made up his mind that he 
was no enemy, was now leaping on him in 
testimony of his friendship. 

" Has Peter come out from Buenos Ayres ? " 
asked the other. 

"Yes; we arrived this morning, " replied 
Ealph, springing to his feet. " I suppose you 
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are his brother John that he was speaking to 
me about ? " 

" Yes, I'm his brother. I am Juan Fer- 
nandez; and this is Don Alejandro Gordon, a 
neighbour of ours." 

" Commonly called Alec Gordon amongst 
Britishers," said the man in breeches. 

" My name is Ealph Mahony. I am quite 
new to the country, and your brother has 
brought me out to show me what camp life 
is like." 

" You could not have come to a better 
place," said Alec Gordon. 

Whereupon both the young men shook 
hands with Kalph, and the three walked to- 
wards the house together. 

" Peter Flanagan told me he had a brother 
John who was living with him," said Kalph 
to the man with the. silver spurs ; " but you 
mentioned some Spanish name to me." 

" Juan has lived so long in the country 
that he thinks himself a native," said Alec 
Gordon, " and we always call him Juan Fer- 
nandez." 

" I am an Irishman," said the other. " Juan 
Fernandez is the Spanish for John Flanagan. 
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I left Ireland so young that I know nothing 
of any other country than this. I came 
here before Peter, and lived mostly amongst 
natives, and I like the name they gave me 
best." 

The clanking of Juan's silver spurs brought 
Molly Flanagan to the door of her sala, as 
they entered the patio. 

" Sure, and is it you, Mr. Gordon ? " said 
she, as she saw them. " Well, and it's good 
for sore eyes, that it is, the sight o' ye." 

" Then it will not do you much good, Mrs. 
Flanagan," said Gordon, taking off his hat as 
he shook hands with her. " I never saw your 
eyes, or you either, looking better. What's 
been happening to you? Has Pater — the 
baste ! — hanged himself? " 

" Now, and it's nonsense you will be always 
talking, sure. Have done with ye. Come in 
and tell what's come to you this long time, 
that you've never been near us. And you'll 
take the cup of tea, won't you now, sir ? " 

After some more harmless chaff, in which 
Mrs. Flanagan seemed to take great delight, 
she left them, telling them that she would 
bave tea for them in five minutes. 
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" And don't forget the scons, Molly," shouted 
Gordon after her as she went, " I never get 
any at my place, and never shall till you come 
and make them for me." 

"Maybe there's some lives nearer to ye 
that you'd rather have to make scons for ye 
than an old woman like me," said Mrs. Flana- 
gan, turning round on him with a twinkle in 
her eye, and a merry smile beaming in her 
comely face. 

"One into me, Molly," said Alec Gordon, 
as he gave her a nod, and then turned to join 
Ealph and Juan Fernandez, who were deep in 
conversation about horses — a subject which 
seemed to have equal interest for both of them, 
though they were far from agreeing in their 
appreciation of the merits of the Buenos 
Ayrean animal, upon which the talk had turned 
— and Ealph, pausing in the midst of a de- 
scription of a thoroughbred he had once owned, 
took out my letter to Alec Gordon from his 
breast-pocket. 

" This is for you, I believe ? " he said, pre- 
senting it. 

" You'll never say a truer word in your life," 
replied Gordon, a& h& recognized the hand. 
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" Then you'll come over with me to-morrow ? " 
said he, shaking hands cordially with Ralph, 
when he had read the few lines in which I 
had recommended my old friend to his especial 
care. 

" Unless you are in want of some one, I had 
rather remain here for a few weeks," replied 
Ralph. 

"I suppose you will stop and help Peter at 
shearing ? " replied Gordon. " But he will be 
finished long before I shall, so then you can 
come and give me a hand." 

"All right," said Ealph. 

They had not much time for further talk 
just then, for Molly came in with tea and 
scons ; behind her came Peter ; and to him 
Alec Gordon appealed for information concern- 
ing wool prospects and so forth, of which 
Ralph knew nothing, but of which Peter had 
much to tell. 

"But they do say," said Peter, with a 
thoughtful shake of the head, and abstractedly 
spreading butter on a scon — " they do say in 
Buenos Ayres that there is going to be another 
war. A lot of the reds are coming over from 
the Banda Oriental, Inside they were citing 
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inen right and left. Has there been any citing 
about here?" 

" Not that I know of," said Alec ; " but 
I have not stirred from home for the last 
three weeks." 

" I have heard something of it," said Juan. 
" I met Pancho de Armas crossing camp this 
morning at the rate of a hunt, and he is 
never in a hurry but when he has some of 
the devil's work in hand." 

"And Don Justiniano ? Will he be in it 
this time, do you think, Mr. Gordon ? " asked 
Peter. 

"Not he, faith," replied Alec. "Don 
Pastor is a great friend of his, and is not a 
man to be played with." 

"Well, I hope he won't; but I don't see 
how he can help himself if they do get to 
fighting," said Juan. 

" What do they fight about ? " said Ralph. 

As this was a question to which no foreigner 
was ever yet able to give an intelligent answer, 
it brought on a long political argument, at the 
end of which Ealph was just as wise as before. 
Mr. Flanagan spoke his mind freely in con- 
4emnation of the Government, who, he said, 
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could talk and write plenty, but could not 
keep the country quiet, and never would. 
But Alec Gordon held out stoutly in defence 
of Don Pastor Obligado, the governor, who, 
he said, though a lawyer, was no political 
adventurer, and being an extensive land- 
owner had a stake in the country. 

" Oh, bother yur stake in the country ! " 
said Peter Flanagan. " Whar wud ye find a 
finer gintleman than Mr. Velasquez ? And who 
has a greater stake in the country than he, 
seeing all the land and cattle he has? Yet 
see how he turned ag'in' Eosas ; and then how 
he helped Lagos and his lot, when they be- 
sieged Buenos Ayres last year, though his son 
was with the garrison, and his wife did more, 
they say, than any one else to keep Urquiza 
put. Bah ! they're all childer, the whole lot 
o' them, and know nothink. It's a man that'll 
put the fear into them, like Eosas, that'll keep 
'em in order, and none o' yur lawyers and 
newspaper men." 

As Peter Flanagan thought, so thought 
many others in those days, and for long after 
too; but Alec Gordon was one of a younger 
generation, who believed that young nations, 
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like young men, learn best in the stern 
school of experience. Balph soon tired of 
listening to their arguments, of which he 
understood not a tittle, and entered into an 
argument of his own with Juan Fernandez 
on a subject more congenial, that of horse- 
flesh. 

" Come out and see my picaso," said Alec 
to Ealph, tired at length of the interminable 
argument. 

Tied to one of the posts of the galpon, stood 
a fine black horse, with a white star on his 
forehead and white forefeet— Alec Gordon's 
best horse, which he had purchased as a colt 
from Juan Fernandez, and now wanted to sell 
back to him. 

" It is no use my trying to keep him there," 
said Alec. " It is too near to his querencia. 
I am tired of keeping him always on the 
collar. What horse is that little gateado you 
have tied down there, Juan ? " 

" That is my horse," said Ealph. 

"A town horse, easy to querench, and 
would probably go in the cart. I'll swop the 
picaso with you for him." 

"The picaso is worth two of him," said Juan 
Fernandez. 
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" Never mind that," replied Alec. "Ma- 
hony ought to be well mounted after riding 
thoroughbreds, or he'll clear out of the country 
in disgust." 

" The gateado is a good little horse, and 
carried me splendidly out here," said Ealph, 
whose eyes were scanning the clean limbs and 
fine sloping shoulder of the picaso with un- 
mistakable approbation. 

" Better than any English thoroughbred 
would have carried you for that distance," 
said Juan Fernandez. 

" He'll do for me," said Alec; "but the 
picaso is a born race-horse, and I shall only 
have him stolen if I keep him." 

" They shall not steal him from me," said 
Ralph, at which speech the two others burst 
into a hearty laugh. 

" May you always preserve your innocence," 
said Alec Gordon, clapping him on the 
shoulder. 

Without further ado the . bargain was con- 
cluded and the picaso became the property of 
Ralph Mahony, who forthwith tightened the 
girth of Alec's hunting saddle, and mounting, 
galloped him round the place, not sorry to find 
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himself once more in the pigskin and a fine 
free-going horse under him, after riding for 
two days at a shambling canter on a South 
American recao. 

When Alec Gordon woke next morning 
daylight was streaming in through the window 
of the sala, where he had slept on a catre, 
Turk, the brown setter, coiled up on the floor 
beside him ; and Peter Flanagan's eldest boy 
Johnny was standing in the half-open doorway, 
peering curiously at him. 

"Why, Johnny, you up already! You'll 
damage your constitution by such early 
rising/' 

" Tea's ready," said Johnny, bluntly. 
"Feyther says no one but lawyers sleeps when 
the sun's up. Tio Juan has been away two 
hours with the other man, and mammy's 
milked the cows." 

Alec jumped up without more ado, washed, 
dressed, and then repaired to the kitchen, 
where he found the whole . family assembled ; 
Kalph loud in his praises of the picaso, on 
which horse he had that morning taken his 
first lesson from Juan Fernandez in the 
management of cattle, and had turned two 
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runaway cows with the greatest ease. Alec 
took tea with the rest ; hut declining Molly's 
hospitable invitation to prolong his visit, he 
then went out to the corral, caught up and 
saddled Ealph's little gateado, and galloped | 

off for his own place, his two dogs frisking j 

joyously round him. 

" Don't forget me as soon as they can 
spare you, Ralph," said he, as he rode away. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

AN EVENING AT THE ESTANCIA CHICA. 

Ralph remained at Mr. Flanagan's, sharing 
the room of Juan Fernandez, receiving from 
him instruction in all manner of camp lore, in 
which he proved himself a very apt pupil, and 
making himself very useful to Molly Flanagan, 
doing for her all sorts of joiner work in a rough 
way — for Ralph always was handy with tools. 
Days passed over, and weeks of pleasant, quiet, 
somewhat monotonous existence, till shearing 
time came on ; and Ralph, volunteering for any 
work that required strong muscles and active 
limbs, soon found himself working harder than 
he had ever worked in his life before, and 
began to think that sheep-farming was not 
quite the easy-going, careless life it had been 
.described to him to be. 
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His duty was to catch the sheep one hy one 
in a pen, and tie them ready for the shearers, 
who shore so quickly that, but for occasional 
assistance from Juan Fernandez, he would 
have been unable to keep up with them. 
Three Basques, who were there, shore each of 
them one hundred and twenty a day, and 
there were four others who shore about three 
hundred between them. 

The third day was very sultry, and Ralph 
found the continued strain of such heavy work 
almost too much for him ; but, reeking at every 
pore and covered with dust, he still kept at 
it, looking up now and then hopefully at the 
gloomy sky, threatening a storm, which would 
stop the shearing and give him a respite. 

In the afternoon a dense black cloud rose to 
the south-west, spreading higher and broader, 
till it covered all that part of the sky. 
Shearing was stopped, and Juan and his small 
nephew were shutting the shorn sheep in the 
corral for safety. Vivid flashes of lightning 
darted across the face of the cloud, and the 
deep rolling of distant thunder was continual. 
Suddenly the day went out, darkness came 
down over the earth, the air was full of dust, 
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and the wind howled with the fury of a 
hurricane. The young trees in the garden 
bent almost to the ground in the blast; the 
galpon rooked and shivered; even the houses 
shook. Luckily doors and windows were all 
fast : one little loophole for the wind to enter 
and nothing could have saved the roofs. The 
horses at the palenque turned their tails to the 
storm, and bowed their heads, with their ears 
flattened back till they seemed to have no 
ears at all ; the sheep in the corral ran all into 
one corner, crowding one upon another for 
protection. 

Presently a few mighty drops fell through the 
dust-cloud ; wherevei they fell they left a splash 
of mud. Then there was a pause. Again 
the wind blew harder than ever ; then there 
came a bright glare of lightning, dissipating 
the darkness, showing the houses, the trees, 
and the horses as clear as at noon-day, the dust 
flying overhead forming as it were a grey roof 
to the scene. Balph and some others had 
stopped under the galpon, watching this 
struggle of the elements; now all ran for 
shelter to the houses, and down came the 
cataract, not in drops or in streams, but in 
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sheets of water. In a minute the patio was a 
lake, with a river running down the centre, 
and all view of the country round was shut out 
by an enveloping curtain — a deluge of rain. 
As the rain fell, the wind died away, the 
thunder went off further and further, the 
darkness dissolved, and the day came back ; 
but it brought no sunshine with it, for the rain 
kept on with a steady pour, and did not cease 
tiU midnight. 

Next morning brought another day with 
sunshine and bright clear weather. Cold it was 
after the sultry days that had gone before. The 
wind, blowing steady from the south-west, 
bore with it an exhilarating influence, in 
which all nature rejoiced ; and the horses, as 
they were brought up to the corral, ran races 
with each other, bucking and throwing their 
heels in the air with delight. 

Kalph had lain down to rest the night 
before wearied out with his unusual hard 
work, but as he breathed the fresh air of the 
morning, brought up on the wings of the 
pampero, strength and activity came back to 
his strained muscles, and he felt eager for 
gome outlet for the new-born vigour of his 
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frame. Juan Fernandez invited him to 
accompany him on a visit to an out-station, 
where one of Peter's flocks was tended "on 
• halves " by an Irishman named Barney 
Maguire. Ealph assented at once, and going 
to the corral, caught and saddled his picaso ; 
but ere he was fairly on his back, his steed, 
which had been very unruly to saddle, gave a 
plunge forward, then two or three mad bucks 
with his head down, his feet all drawn 
together, and his back curved like a bow, till 
he fairly shot his rider into the air, where he 
turned a complete somersault and fell on his 
back, with the breath pretty well knocked out 
of him. 

A native boy, who had witnessed the cata- 
strophe, gave a scream of delight, and then, 
vaulting bareback on to his own horse, went 
off in pursuit of the picaso, while Juan ran 
up to Ealph. Ealph lay for an instant, 
stunned by the fall, but was on his feet before 
Juan could reach him, who, seeing that he 
was not hurt, burst out laughing. 

" You have bought land at last," said he. 
' ' Our young horses often play us tricks like 
that on a fresh morning. I ought to have 
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told you to look out for the picaso, after last 
night's storm." 

The ground was soft, so Ralph, none the 
worse for his tumble, was soon again in the 
saddle, and the pieaso, feeling his firm hand 
on his mouth, did not attempt to repeat his 
performance, which he assuredly would have 
done with a less practised rider. Ralph and 
his friend Juan Fernandez had a splendid 
gallop on that fine spring- morning, over soft 
turf restored to elasticity by the recent rain, 
and found all right at the out-station ; and on 
their return Ralph silenced the jeers of the 
native boy — who seemed as if he could not 
sufficiently enjoy the catastrophe which had 
befallen the gringo in the morning, and 
was recounting his spin in the air to every 
one who would listen — by challenging him to 
a race against his best horse. 

The boy, who was named Anastasio, and 
was a son of Peter Flanagan's friend, Don 

r 

Carlos Mansilla, accepted the challenge at 
once, anticipating an easy victory over such 
a greenhorn as Ralph Mahony, who could 
hardly speak a word of Spanish ; but in spite 
of all his gaucho tricks, was thoroughly 
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beaten, and talked no more of " maturangos," 
which had been his favourite theme all the 
morning. 

The fine weather lasted long enough for 
Peter Flanagan to shear all his sheep without 
further interruption ; and Balph, remembering 
his promise to Alee Gordon, asked Juan Fer- 
nandez to ride with him to the Estancia 
Chiea on the afternoon of the day they 
finished. 

. Ealph was warmly pressed by Peter and 
Molly Flanagan to come back and make their 
house his home until he could find some 
employment which would suit him; and as 
he rode away he looked back somewhat re- 
gretfully upon the humble roof under which 
he, an entire stranger, had been welcomed 
with such hospitable kindness; but he felt 
that his life would stagnate within him in a 
continuance of such a quiet monotonous exist- 
ence as he had led up to the commencement 
of shearing. As the picaso curvetted under 
the pressure of his knees, he felt a wild 
eagerness to gallop away from all traces of 
civilization into the depths of the boundless 

pampa which lay before him, and of which he 
yol. l a 
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had heard many a strange wild tale — tales 
of Indian forays discomfited by the fierce 
onslaught of a handful of daring horsemen, 
and of captives rescued by daring riders from 
far-off Indian tolderias. 

To these thoughts he gave no utterance in 
words, knowing that they would find no echo 
in the breast of his comrade, Juan Fernandez. 
They galloped on in silence side by side ; and 
as his eye wandered over the wide plain, 
extending in almost imperceptible undulations, 
melting away on the far-off horizon, mingling 
itself there in grey tints with the verge of 
the blue vault of heaven, till the blue heaven 
and the yellow plain seemed to form but one 
encircling immensity — boundless, intangible, 
ever-receding — as his eye so wandered, as 
his thoughts so took him far away from the 
realities of the life around him, a dread sense 
of loneliness came over Ralph Mahony. .In 
his present frame of mind he could not speak 
one word to the simple-hearted Irishman who 
rode beside him; he knew that he would 
reject all overture to conversation, and yet 
he felt wrath against him that he did not 
speak, and so force him to break the current 
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of his brooding thoughts. Juan Fernandez, 
looking upon his face, saw that his mind was 
troubled with some care to him unknown, 
and, respecting his hidden feelings, rode on 
in silence, noting, with the quick experienced 
eye of a dweller on those plains, every change 
in the outward appearance of any house that 
came in view, the effect of the approaching 
summer upon the swamps round which they 
galloped, the progress of the vegetation, and 
the marks of every stray horse or cow which 
happened to cross their path. So they 
galloped on league after league in silence, 
till, as his horse gave an extra bound under 
him, and raising his head gave forth a shrill 
neigh of recognition, Ealph Mahony brought 
back his eyes and his thoughts from their far- 
off peering into the unknown, and turned 
them upon what lay more immediately at 
hand. 

Before him, at the distance of half a mile, 
lay a group of houses — low, straw-roofed 

ranchos, built in a quadrangle round a patio, 
with an orchard on one side and a labyrinth 
of sheep-pens on the other. 

"The Estancia; Chica," said Juan Fef- 
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pandez, in reply to an inquiring look from 
Balph. 

" Already ! " exclaimed Ralph. 

" Four good leagues as the crow flies, and 
further the way we have come," replied Juan. 
" You will not be able to find your way back 
again without a guide. You have not taken 
note of a single house as we came along." 

"I was dreaming," said Ealph, straight- 
ening himself up, and throwing back his 
shoulders. 

" You will never be a gaucho if you dream 
pn horseback," said Juan Fernandez. 

Reining up their horses to a quiet trot, and 
no longer dreaming or in silence, they rode 
over the last half-mile of their journey, Ealph 
eagerly scrutinizing the appearance of the 
Estancia Chica, which was to be his second 
home on the pampa. Many horses were 
tethered outside in the open ; more wero 
grouped about apalenque, which stood near to 
a large horse corral outside the fence which 
surrounded the houses ; and as they drew near, 
from the largest rancho, against which the 
sheep-pens were ranged, there came to them 
the busy clatter of the shears. 
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"Hark to the frogs ! " said Juan Fernandez ; 
" pleasanter to hear them thus on a fine after- 
noon than on a wet night in the swamps.' ' 

Dismounting at the palenque, they hobbled 
their horses and walked across the patio to the 
large rancho from which the sound of shears 
proceeded, and which Juan Fernandez said 
was the galpon. At the door they were met 
by Alec Gordon, whom Ralph had some diffi- 
culty in recognizing as the trimly dressed 
gentleman he had met at Peter Flanagan's; 
he now appeared in a pair of dirty canvas 
trousers and a flannel shirt shining with 
grease, the sleeves of which were turned up 
above the elbows. 

- " Don't shake hands," said Alec Gordon, 
laughing, as he saw Ealph's uncomplimentary 
glance at his appearance. " I am very busy, 
and if you are come to help me, you are quite 
welcome, I can tell you." 

" That is just what I have come for," said 
Ralph. 

" Well, go and make friends with Mercedes. 
She will give you some mate while we finish 
for the day ; then we will have a talk." 
• With this somewhat unceremonioua wel- 
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eome, Alec Gordon turned from them into the 
galpon, and Juan Fernandez led the way into 
the kitchen, where Balph was more affably 
received by a stout, dark-featured woman with 
very bright eyes, and with a spotted handker- 
chief passed over her head, the corners hang- 
ing down behind her ears on to her shoulders, 
giving her the appearance of an ancient Egyp- 
tian come to life again. This was Mercedes, 
who was cook and capataza of the shearers, 
and was a most important personage in Aleo 
Gordon's establishment in shearing time. She 
offered them stools in the patio; and Juai* 
Fernandez, who seemed to know her very well, 
was soon deep in an animated conversation 
with her, while Balph, staring about him, 
sucked abstractedly at a mate which she had 
handed to him the moment he had taken a 
seat. 

Presently the shearers, some dozen or so of 
men and women, with almost an equal number 
of boys and girls, came trooping out of the 
galpon, with little more clothing on than 
decency rendered indispensable, and the 
colours all reduced to one uniform tint by dirt; 
and grease. The day's work was at an end* 
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Alec, coming in search of Ealph, had a clean 
hand to offer him in token of welcome, and 
took him off to his own quarters — a three- 
roomed rancho standing by itself at the far 
side of the patio, with a door opening upon the 
orchard, besides the main door, which opened 
on the patio and was mostly kept closed in 
shearing time. 

In the sala Ealph found another man, a tall, 
red-haired, brawny Scotchman, whom Alec, 
introduced to him as his chum Geordie Mac- 
donnell, who poured out three glasses of grog 
from a bottle on the table, and with a laconic 
u Luck," and a nod to each of them, drained 
off his own glass at a draught, then, sitting 
down, proceeded to fill his pipe for a leisurely 
smoke, while Alec and Ealph talked together 
till the shearers, no longer dirty and half clad, 
but clean washed and in tidy raiment, came in 
to give up the " tallies " given them for each 
sheep as they shore it by Alec, who had acted 
that day as his own inspector, in default of any 
one else he could put to the work. 

Finding Alec sufficiently busy with his 
shearers, but needing no help, Ealph went out 
to consult Juan Fernandez concerning the dis- 
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posal of his horse, which matter was soon 
arranged by collaring him to the mare of Alec's 
tropilla; after which the two returned to the 
patio, and Juan introduced Ealph to a tall, 
dark-skinned young man of very athletic build^ 
who, he said, was a particular friend of his, 
named Palomin. 

This young man, whose real name was 
Nicasio Gomez, was somewhat of a dandy in 
his way, wearing his jet-black hair hanging in 
shining curls down to his shoulders. He was 
dressed in a check shirt, with a gaudy hand- 
kerchief tied loosely round his neck, a blue 
cloth chiripa edged with scarlet, and wide 
drawers coming down outside his boots and 
terminating in a fringe of lace four inches 
deep. He was also a jovial character, having 
a joke for every one, and being very polite in 
his manner to the women. 

Palomin had been told by Juan Fernandez 
how Ealph had beaten the boy Anastasio in a 
race, and as Anastasio was well known about 
there as a most tricksy rider, to have beaten 
him, at once gave the victor a sure title to the 
regard of ap. experienced gaucho such as Palo- 
min. He and Ealph soon became on most 
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friendly terms in a somewhat roundabout 
fashion, for Ralph, in spite of Juan's diligent 
tuition, had as yet made but small progress in 
speaking Spanish, and their conversation was 
hampered by the necessity of frequent inter- 
pretation. 

In the evening, as Alec, Geordie Macdonnell, 
Ralph, and Juan Fernandez were sitting smok- 
ing their pipes and paper cigars after dinner, 
there came a knock at the door. When it was 
opened, Palomin appeared with a guitar in his 
hand, and requested the loan of a chair, on 
which he seated himself outside in the moon- 
light; and presently, after a vast amount of 
preliminary tuning, most grating to a musi- 
cal ear, he commenced singing in a voice 
pitched to a very high key, accompanying 
his song with a tinkling cadence on the 
guitar. 

"This is a decima in your honour," said 
Alec to Ralph, as the first verse finished with 
an extra flourish on the guitar. "Have you 
been winning a race, or performing some extra- 
ordinary feat of horsemanship ? " 

" I beat a boy in a race at Peter Flanagan's 
the other day," said Ralph. 
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" Not Anastasio Mansilla ? " said Alec. 

"That same," replied Ealph; "and hard 
work I had to do it, for he tried on more tricks 
than I ever saw before in racing. " 

" There is only one man about here can beat 
Anastasio in an even race, and that is old 
Colman, the pulpero," said Alec. " It is a pity 
you cannot understand this impromptu song; 
it is very witty, though it is far from good 
poetry, so far as I can make out, and it praises 
you up to the skies." 

Meantime, Palomin went on with his song. 
The shearers crowded all round him in the 
patio,' keeping the strictest silence till the 
conclusion, when they applauded with loud 
clapping of hands, and Alec, taking up a 
decanter from the table, filled a glass with 
wine, telling Ealph to give it to Palomin in 
acknowledgment of his flattery. The appear- 
ance of Ealph Mahony in the patio was th6 
signal for another clapping of hands, which 
had to be rewarded also ; and the decanter was 
empty $re Palomin returned the chair to the 
dining-room, and gave the signal for de- 
parture. 

Por hours yet the tinkling of the guitar was 
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heard from tlie neighbourhood of the women's 
rooms, where Palomin and three or four 
more sat serenading them till far into the 
night. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

HOW SHEARING WENT ON AT THE ESTANCIA CHICA. 

The next morning Ealph doffed the trim suit 
of blue serge in which he had ridden over to 
the Estancia Chica, and appeared in the dirty- 
clothes in which he had worked at Peter 
Flanagan's. 

" Now you look more like a workman," said 
Alec Gordon, smiling, " and I shall want you 
to-day. I have lost three of my best men. 
There is a rumour that Pancho de Armas is 
out with a party, taking every man he can 
find, so they have cleared." 

" Palomin has stopped," said Juan Fer- 
nandez. 

" Yes, he belongs to the Eanchos division, 
and says he has a pass ; but I doubt whether 
that will save him," said Alec Gordon. 
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il Then is there really going to be a war ? " 
asked Kalph. 

" I suppose there is," replied Alec, care- 
lessly. 

*' And who is this Pancho you talk of? Is 
he the governor of this district ? ' ' 

" No ; he is only the capataz of Don Justi- 
niano Velasquez, Peter Flanagan's landlord; 
hut he is a lieutenant in the National Guard, 
and always makes himself busy when there is 
any row going on." 

" He is an infernal blackguard," said Geor- 
die Macdonnell, who then relapsed into silence, 
while Ealph gleaned from the other two much 
curious information concerning k the outward 
signs of war fever in the country, which was 
more especially manifested by the sudden 
blossoming into official rank of the most 
notorious bad characters. 

As soon as the dew was off the grass, shear- 
ing commenced, and went on briskly till near 
ten o'clock, when Mercedes caused a sudden 
stoppage of f t the work by running up to the 
galpon, crying that a large partida was coming 
up behind the quinta. The next minute 
several men carrying lances appeared from 
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both sides the quinta, advancing at a rapid 
trot. The place was surrounded. A few came 
as far as the tranquera, and drew up in line, 
while one, who rode in front, dismounted and 
came alone up the patio towards the galpon. 

At the first alarm Palomin, who was one of 
the catchers, had taken his sheath-knife out 
of the thatch, where he had stuck it in the 
morning, and had passed it through his waist- 
belt; after which he resumed his work as 
though nothing was the matter, and most 
of the others followed his example. 

The man who now entered the galpon was 
Pancho de Armas, a thick-set man of middle 
size, with a flat nose and high cheek-bones, 
small eyes deep sunk in his head, with a look 
in them expressive of mingled cunning and 
ferocity, so that his was by no means a 
pleasant face to look upon. When not 
excited he had a very gentle voice, and his 
language was exceedingly well chosen ; but if 
angry his voice rose to a scream, and hid 
words were often the vilest that the Spanish 
vocabulary could furnish- A long straight 
sword, in a bright steel scabbard, hung at his 
side; he had no other arms visible, and he was 
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not in uniform, but in the ordinary dress of a 
well-to-do paisano. 

"Buenos Dias, Don Alejandro!" said he, 
holding out his hand with great affability to 
Alec Gordon. 

"In a bad hour, Pancho," replied Alec, 
laughing, as he shook hands with him. " So 
you are off to the wars again ? " 

" Necessity, my friend," replied Pancho. 
" I have had enough of this sort of thing long 
ago; but what would you have? There 
comes a disturbance, and one must leave 
everything. Such is the law, and the law 
must be obeyed." 

At this some of the women shearers tittered, 
and began to make sarcastic remarks one to 
another concerning the sacredness of the law ; 
but Pancho, paying no attention to them, 
walked across the galpon to where Palomin 
was stooping over a, sheep, tying its feet to- 
gether with a thong of sheepskin. 

" My friend," said he, " have you not heard 
of the proclamation calling upon all able- 
bodied men to present themselves ? " 

"I belong to Eanchos," said Palomin, 
straightening himself up. "I have a pass 
from my comandante." 
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" Let me see it," said Pancho. 

" It is in the house with my clothes," 

" Go and fetch it." 

As Palomin walked away, Pancho continued 
the examination of the shearers, and going up 
to one middle-aged man, clapped his hand On 
his shoulder, saying— 

" Felipe, how is it you are here? I counted 
you as one of mine." 

" And always you may count me as yours, 
Pancho," replied Felipe, laying down his 
shears, then adding in a whisper, " This does 
not please me; I shall not go. When you 
want me you have only to send me word. 
What is Don Justiniano doing ? " 

" As you please," replied Pancho, shrugging 
his shoulders, and passing on to two youths 
who were shearing with greater steadiness 
than they had shown all morning. 

" We are not enrolled," said one of them, 
as Pancho asked their names. " We are not 
yet old enough for the service." 

" One can never be too young to serve the 
country," said Pancho. "You must come 
with me." 

The two youths made no farther remon- 
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strance, but gave up their shears to Alec 
Gordon, and went off to saddle their horses; 
while Pancho accosted another youth, with 
straight black hair, almond-shaped eyes, and a 
copper-coloured skin, telling him also to lay 
aside his shears and get ready. 

" I ? No," replied the youth ; "lam Eng- 
lish;" and as Ralph stopped beside him to 
pick up the fleece he had just shorn, he said to 
him in English, with a strong Irish brogue, 
" Speak to him, you, and tell him that 1 am 
English." 

"Paisano mio," said Ralph to Pancho, 
laying his hand upon the youth's shoulder. 

"Then you have a papeleta. Show it to 
me," said Pancho. 

The youth dropped his shears, and, opening 
his tirador, took from it a dirty sheet of thick 
blue paper, with the arms of Great Britain 
engraved at the top of the page. Pancho 
inspected the document carefully, right way up 
and upside down, turned his head on one side 
to look at the coat of arms, but as he could 
neither read nor write, he could make nothing 
of it till he held it up between his eye and the 
sun, when he saw the water-mark of Britannia 

VOL. T. H 
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sitting on a globe, holding a trident in her 
hand, and came to the conclusion that it was 
a bona-fide "consular protection." And so it 
was ; for the youth, though no more an English- 
man than Pancho himself, had been adopted 
when an orphan baby by an Irish family, 
had somehow procured this "protection," and 
went by the Irish name of John Keegan, 

Pancho looked as if he thought John 
Keegan's hair and skin a much better proof of 
his nationality than a document which he 
could not read, but at that moment his atten- 
tion was diverted by a loud shout from some 
of his men, whom he had stationed behind the 
quinta, and by the furious galloping of those 
he had left in front. 

Palomin knew well enough that his pape- 
leta would be simply torn up by Pancho, 
so he had trusted to it not at all for safety, 
but to his horse, which he had tethered 
outside the quinta fence, hidden from the 
houses by the trees. Pancho' s unforeseen 
manoeuvre of coming up to the estancia from 
behind had somewhat disconcerted his pre- 
parations, but on leaving the galpon he had 
determined to make the best of it, walked 
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leisurely across the patio, rapidly through 
the trees, and creeping through the fence 
ran up to his horse, and, cutting the maneador 
by which he was tethered, vaulted on to his 
back and away fall speed for the lagunas. The 
guard stationed on that side fired two or three 
useless shots, and then started in pursuit; 
another party interposed themselves between 
Palomin and the lagunas, and forced him into 
the open camp to the right. There was no 
cover in this direction, no dense pajonales in 
which man and horse might hide themselves ; 
the paja had been burned during the previous 
winter to clear the ground for pasturing 
sheep, and now appeared only in low green 
tufts of coarse grass studding the plain, hiding 
the thick stumps of the old paja, very apt to 
entangle the feet of a horse and upset him, if 
pressed to a headlong gallop. Palomin had 
now nothing else to trust to than the speed 
and sure-footedness of his horse, but he had 
one advantage — his steed carried neither bridle 
nor saddle, while those of his pursuers were 
incumbered with their heavy recaos. 

Palomin gave his horse his head, and trusted 
to him ; and well he bore him through it all, 
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at a long swinging gallop without trip or 
stumble, while two of his pursuers, pressing 
recklessly on, came to grief. 

Beyond the burnt pajonal stretched a wide 
level plain, and away on the horizon sparkled 
the waves of another laguna, sparkling in the 
bright sunshine, and marking the dividing line 
between the partidos of Chascomus and 
Eanchos, a line beyond which Pancho de 
Armas, as an officer of the National Guard of 
Chascomus, had no jurisdiction. Once beyond 
this line, and Palomin was safe from all pur- 
suit. Between this laguna and the one more 
to the left from which his pursuers had cut 
him off, there was a dark space from which 
there came no sparkle. At a distance it 
seemed as though a belt of land there inter- 
posed itself between the two lagunas. Palo- 
min knew that it was not so — that the two 
lagunas were joined there by a deep stream, 
running between high banks ; but he knew 
also that over this stream there was a pass, 
and as he had gained considerably on his 
pursuers in the burnt pajonal, he turned 
somewhat to the left, and galloped straight 
for it. 
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Some of his pursuers gave up the chase in 
despair ; but some half-dozen, who were well 
mounted, kept on relentlessly, galloping on 
with that fierce ardour which impels human 
animals, as much as any other, to pursue* even 
to the death any living creature which runs 
from them. 

Nearer and nearer they drew to the pass, 
the wide fathomless lagunas stretching on 
either hand of them, hemming them in on 
both sides, leaving but one avenue of escape 
to Palomin — that narrow road cut out by the 
horse-hoofs in the green turf which led down 
the lofty banks to the pass. Palomin reached 
this road, the footfalls of his horse ringing 
steadily on its hard surface ; and feeling him- 
self already free, turned to look exultingly 
upon his pursuers, when a shout called his 
attention back to the road on which he 
galloped. Three men, starting from under 
the shelter of the bank, barred his way. A 
glance was sufficient ; they were a guard put 
there to stop all suspicious-looking travellers. 

Untwisting a light poncho he carried wrapped 
round his waist, Palomin threw it over his 
horse's head, and, leaving the road, rushed him 
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straight at the high bank. Both he and his 
horse disappeared, plunging headlong into the 
deep stream flowing silently below them. 
When they came again to the surface they 
were thirty yards from shore. 

The guard and pursuers reached the edge of 
the bank together, shouting to him to come 
back; but swimming beside his horse, with 
his hand on the mane, he kept steadily on. 
They fired upon him; the balls splashed in 
the water all around him, but did him no 
harm. Before they could reload he was out 
of range of their carbines, and soon after 
landed on the low ground at the other side 
of the pass, where, springing once more to 
horseback, he waved his hand to them, and 
trotted slowly away. 

Meantime, great was the excitement at the 
Estancia Chica. BaJph and Macdonnell, who 
had climbed to the roof of the galpon as the 
first shots were fired by the guard, reported 
the progress of the hunt as far as their eyes 
could follow it ; and Pancho de Armas, biting 
his lip with vexation at the dispersion of his x 
party, whom he knew he should have great 
difficulty in getting together again — for those 
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who had gone in pursuit would make their 
tired horses an pxcuse for deserting — hastily- 
collected together those he had left, and, 
remounting, rode away. 

As he passed through Alec Gordon's tropilla, 
feeding in the open, his eye fell upon the 
picaso horse collared to the mare. He ordered 
one of his men to catch him, and, putting a 
halter on him, to lead him off with them, 
which was done unperceived by those at the 
estancia, who were again hard at work 
shearing, faying to mate up the time lost by 
this little episode of the morning. 

Great was the wrath of Ealph Mahony 
when, at mid-day, he learned that the picaso 
had disappeared. He had been seen that 
morning, and was well collared. He could 
not have broken away; he must have been 
stolen, and suspicion fell at once upon some 
of the miscreants whom Pancho de Armas had 
brought in his train. 

" If it is any of them have taken him," said 
Alec Gordon, " don't you have anything to do 
with them. You don't know how to manage 
those fellows, and will get a knife stuck into 
you if you go telling them to their faces that 
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they are thieves. Horses are any one's pro- 
perty who can get hold of them in war-time 
in this country. You ride over to Peter's, and 
get Juan Fernandez to look after him for you. 
He'll get him back for you if any one can ; 
and if by chance he has broken away, you'll 
find him there." 

Ealph made no offer to go on with his work 
that afternoon, but, borrowing a horse from 
Alec Gordon, mounted and rode off for Peter 
Flanagan's. Being told by Alec Gordon that 
he had nothing to do but to gallop straight on 
and follow his nose, and by Geordie Mac- 
donnell that if he kept the sun broad on the 
port beam he couldn't miss the place, ha very 
naturally completely lost himself before he 
had gone very far, and became entangled in 
a maze of swamps and pajonaJes, where he 
had no idea of where he was, and did not 
reach Peter Flanagan's till long after sunset. 
In explanation of his return, he merely men- 
tioned the loss of his horse, and got a ready 
promise from Juan Fernandez that he should 
have him back again if he was anywhere above 
ground in the partido of Chascomus. 

But Juan Fernandez noticed that there was 
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a rough rent in the right sleeve of his jacket, 
and that he had a handkerchief tied round his 
arm under it, a little below the elbow, and 
asked him if he had had a fall. Ealph said he 
had had no fall, and explained the rent in his 
sleeve by saying that he had ripped it upon 
a spike, but seemed most unusually taciturn 
and thoughtful that evening, which Juan per- 
ceiving, asked him, no more questions, and so 
heard nothing of the long hours it had taken 
him to find his way from the Estancia Chica. 
Molly repaired the rent in his sleeve, and 
before sunrise he was again in the saddle, 
giving his horse his head as Juan Fernandez 
told him to do, and accomplishing the return 
journey at an easy canter in about an hour 
and a half. 

No one expressed any surprise at his not 
having returned on the previous evening, but 
Alec Gordon bantered him, considerably that 
day for working with his shirt-sleeves closely 
buttoned at the wrists — a relic of dandyism, as 
Alec called it, quite out of place on a sheep- 
farm. 

The second day after this was Sunday, and 
Ralph Mahony was by no means sorry for the 
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intervention of a day of rest; and general 
hilarity prevailed, for news reached the Es^ 
tancia Chica that the war was already at an 
end. A party of malcontents had crossed 
over early in the week from the Banda 
Oriental, but had been surrounded and cut to 
pieces by the troops under the command of 
Colonel Conesa. 

"What day was the fight?" asked Ealph 
of Alec Gordon, who was reading a bulletin 
which had been sent to him from Chascomus. 

" On Thursday," replied Alec. " The same 
day Pancho de Armas was here, and your 
horse was stolen." 

" H'm ! " said Ealph, passing his left hand 
down the right sleeve of his jacket. " Do you 
think any of the rebels were likely to fly in 
this direction?" 

" None of them got away at all, from what 
the bulletin says," replied Alec. " But then 
you never can believe these bulletins." 

"It isn't any of them have stolen your 
horse," said Macdonnell. 

The news of the defeat of the invasion re- 
united Alec Gordon's dispersed shearers. In 
the evening Palomin came sauntering back to 
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the estancia as if nothing had happened, tell- 
ing of a great feast which had been given that 
day in Chascomus by the commandant to the 
officers and men of the different corps who had 
obeyed his summons. 

Shearing went on briskly for the next two 
days, and on Wednesday at noon came to an 
end ; but the shearers were in no hurry to 
disperse to their homes. The women sent a 
deputation to ask Alec Gordon for the loan of 
his sala for a dance in the evening ; the men 
had tied up their best horses in the morning, 
purposing to spend the afternoon in racing; 
and many visitors dropped in, most of them 
having led horses with them. To all Alec 
Gordon was no longer "the patron," but 
a hospitable host. Among others who so 
" dropped in," came Juan Fernandez and the 
boy Anastasio, each of whom brought a pet 
race-horse with him; and with them there 
came a low thick-set man, named Miguel 
Eomero, who was commonly called Chingu- 
riza, a man well known to most of those now 
assembled at the Estancia Chica. Though 
residing near at hand, he had not worked 
there during shearing; but he had been at 
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the estancia during the week previous, in 
attendance upon Pancho de Armas. He had 
joined in the pursuit after Palomin, but, in 
company with two comrades of his, had taken 
the opportunity of the dispersion to desert. 
Palomin bore him no grudge for having 
pursued him, and listened with great interest 
to a tale about how, as he and his two 
companions were leaving a pajonal where 
they had hidden for the afternoon, they came 
suddenly upon one of the runaways from the 
fight that morning. 

"A man of gigantic stature and of most 
ferocious appearance,' ' said Chinguriza, " and 
with a sabre " 

To describe this sabre he could not find 
words, but spread his hands abroad, shaking 
his head mournfully. 

"Poor Manuel! " he continued; "for him 
it concluded the affair very quickly." 

" Manuel ! What has become of him ? How 
is it that he is not with you ? » said Palomin. 

" Manuel ! Did you not hear ? He died." 

"Died! How did he die? No one here 
knows a word of it." 

" Pues ! he died, and quick enough. One 
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does not need to be touched twice with a 
sabre like that/' 

" Poor Manuel ! Of that I knew nothing/' 
said Palomin. "Then this runaway killed 
him. Why couldn't you leave him alone ? " 

" We did not want to do him any harm ; we 
only wanted to make him prisoner. There 
were three of us, and we had arms, all three of 
us. Naturally we went after him," replied 
Chinguriza. 

" He killed Manuel, and then off he went ? " 
said Palomin, with a contemptuous shrug of 
the shoulders. 

' ' Not so easy, ' ' said Chinguriza. " Bauptista 
balled his horse, and we would have finished 
him., but at that moment there comes down 
upon us a gringo at full gallop, and without 
any reason whatever, and with nothing more 
than his rebenque, over we go. Look here no 
more ; here is the mark he left on me." 

As Chinguriza spoke, he took off his hat, 
and putting aside his hair, showed Palomin 
the black, swollen mark of a blow extending 
from his left temple, half across his fore- 
head. 

" And to Bauptista it is worse," continued 
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he. " He is in bed yet, and has four teeth less 
than he had." 

"It will teach you not to meddle with 
poor fellows running for their lives," said 
Palomin. 

" Who sent that gringo to meddle with us ? " 
said Chinguriza, angrily. " I am in search of 
him, and I shall arrange the affair with him 
some day." 

" By now he is far off with the other," said 
Palomin, 

" Nothing of the kind. I knew the horse he 
was on. It was Don Alejandro's pico-blanco. 
It was not Don Alejandro, but he must be 
some friend of his, and wait till I meet him." 

At this Palomin looked grave, and thought- 
fully running his fingers through his long 
black curls, replied, "Take care how you 
meddle with the gringos. If you have not 
enough already, perhaps you may find more 
than you want." 

" I have given account of the affair to the 
comandante," said Chinguriza. " Of the 
gringo he says nothing, but the other! He 
would give his eyes to get hold of him." 

The news of the death of Chinguriza's 
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friend Manuel spread rapidly through the 
assemblage, and to all he recounted the 
manner of his death, with many wild ex- 
aggerations of the truth ; but to none except to 
Palomin did he say anything about the gringo 
of whom he had been in search, and keeping 
his hat on, and his hair low on his forehead, he 
carefully concealed the black contusion, the 
sight of which would have drawn upon him 
questions he did not feel at present disposed to 
answer. To questions concerning Bauptista 
he replied that he was unwell, and that he 
had left him in his house that morning. 

The land in front of the estancia was a 
level plain almost free from thistles, admirably 
adapted for a race-course. A raya was soon 
marked out, by the simple process of laying 
a maneador on the ground, at each end of 
which, with very solemn faces, stood two 
old men who had been selected as judges, 
and many races were won and lost during 
the first two hours after siesta ; one of the 
most exciting being a polla, consisting ex- 
clusively of horses the property of Alec 
Gordon, which were borrowed by different 
men, to try, as Palomin said, which was the 
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best to take in case of another war. In this 
race each man paid ten dollars entry, and the 
stakes were divided between the two first 
horses, Alec Gordon giving a poncho to the 
winner; who turned up in a boy named 
Basilio Pintos, a brother of Mercedes, mounted 
on a scraggy-looking roan pony, which, left far 
behind at the start, soon overhauled the sleek 
fat horses which Alec kept for his own especial 
riding, and caused the loss of many random 
bets. 

After this race it was proposed that they 
should run sortija. Ready hands soon brought 
a couple of spare rafters from the galpon, 
which were set up on the open ground about 
four yards apart. A cord was then stretched 
across the tops of the rafters, and from the 
centre of this was hung a strip of cardboard 
turned up at the lower end, on which was 
hung a brass ring about an inch in diameter. 

While some of the men were thus busy 
making an impromptu arch for the national 
game of sortija, others provided themselves 
with thin sticks about a foot long, which 
they carefully scraped and pointed with their 
knives, some binding them round with white 
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and blue ribbons. Meantime Alee Gordon 
made out a list of those who were going to 
run, receiving from each man as he put down 
his name a fee of twenty dollars. Ten gave 
in their names, and each man as his name was 
written down was told what was his number 
in the list. 

Mercedes offered to sell a gold ring she had 
failed to raffle, for one hundred and fifty dollars, 
which being agreed to by the competitors, it 
was settled that this should be the prize of the 
first man who should carry off three rings sue- 
cessfully ; the remaining fifty dollars of the 
stakes forming a second prize for the next man 
who should accomplish this feat. 

Among those who gave in their names were 
Palomin, Juan Fernandez, and Ealph Ma- 
hony, who had borrowed a horse and an 
English saddle from Alec Gordon. 

Macdonnell was put in charge of the arch 
and of the brass ring in the centre, which 
hung about nine feet from the ground. When 
the horses were saddled and all was ready, 
Alec read out the list of names with their 
corresponding numbers, sending those with 
odd numbers to the right of the arch, those 

VOL. L i 
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with even numbers to the left, where they 
formed two groups, each about sixty yards dis- 
tant from the arch. 

The rest of the people, with the women and 
girkj who were in a state of great excitement, 
clustered about the arch, making very free 
comments upon the horsemen and their steeds, 
Ralph Mahony especially coming in for rather 
more than his fair share of the criticism ; an 
English saddle not being a style of equipment 
which was considered likely to be of service to 
him in the attempt to perform any feat of 
horsemanship. 

" Number one ! " shouted Macdonnell. 

At the word, Chinguriza singled himself out 
from the group to the right, and, plying whip 
and spur, galloped at full speed for the arch. 
When close to the card, he made a point with 
his stick at the ring, but missed it, and passing 
through galloped on to the group to the 
left. 

" Number two 1 " shouted Macdonnell; and 
Anastasio Mansilla came at full speed from the 
left, passed through the arch, but also failed 
to touch the ring. 

" Number three I " Palomin, mounted on a 
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tall bay horse — the same which had carried him 
so gallantly but a week before — left the group 
to the right, gave his steed a smart stroke with 
his rebenque, and shot like an arrow through 
the arch, carrying the ring away with him 
on the point of his stick, Alas ! it was only 
just on; as he checked his horse it flew 
forward, and fell on the grass at his feet. A 
murmur of condolence followed him, as he 
trotted away discomfited. 

A boy ran forward, picked up the ring, and 
brought it to Macdonnell, who, placing a chair 
under the centre of the arch, mounted on to 
it and replaced the ring on its cardboard 
crook. 

" Number four ! " shouted Macdonnell, as 
he resumed his place outside the arch. 

It was now Ralph's turn. Starting his horse 
at a quick canter, he gradually increased to 
fall speed as he reached the arch, where, 
rising in his stirrups, he took one steady look 
at the ring, and carried it away far down on 
his stick. 

" Well done, Ealph ! " shouted Alec and 
Macdonnell , as he trotted back to them to 
return the ring; while the women clapped 
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their hands, wondering how a foreigner could 
manage to ride so well. 

Macdonnell rehung the ring on its crook, 
and Alec marked one to Ealph Mahony in his 
list. 

" Number five ! " and Juan Fernandez came 
tearing along on a little cream-coloured horse 
of his own, with much jingling of silver spurs, 
and with much silver adornment gleaming 
brightly on his saddle-bow and on the head- 
gear of his steed. He struck the card with 
his stick, and sent the ring flying. Some time 
was lost ere the ring could be found. Then, 
" Number six ! " shouted Macdonnell, and so 
on till all the ten competitors had had a run 
at the ring. Most of them touched it or the 
cardboard, but Ealph was the only one who 
secured it and marked one this round. 

The odd numbers being now all to the left, 
the second round was commenced from this 
side. Chinguriza, Palomin, Juan Fernandez, 
and another secured a ring each, but Ealph 
only succeeded in sending it flying into the 
grass this time. The third round Palomin 
again carried off the ring, and the boy Anas- 
tasio scored one ; the rest all failed. 
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The fourth round the excitement was great. 
Chinguriza again succeeded in carrying off the 
ring ; Anastasio failed. Then came Palomin, 
and as he once more passed the arch with his 
hand high in air, and the ring encircling his 
stick, there came a burst of applause from the 
women, with all of whom he was a great 
favourite. Bringing the ring back to Macdon- 
nell, he dismounted and stood by the arch to 
watch the running for the second prize. Ealph 
was again successful, so was Juan Fernandez ; 
the rest failed. Thus, the game now lay 
apparently between these two and Chinguriza. 

In the fifth round Chinguriza missed the 
ring altogether, but Anastasio secured one, 
which gave him a good chance if the next two 
failed, and Ealph did fail to secure the ring, 
though he touched it; but Juan Fernandez 
carried it clean away with him, and so finished 
the game. ' 

The gold ring was given to Palomin, and 
that evening it glittered on the finger of a 
slim, bright-eyed girl, named Aurelia, who 
was a sister of Mercedes and Basilio Pintos. 
Juan Fernandez pocketed his fifty dollars, and 
then most of the men went off to picket 
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their horses ; bat some remained at the areh, 
running at the ring for sweepstakes, till long 
after sundown. 

During the running at the ring, BaJph had 
noticed a thick-set man, who was one of the 
competitors, and whom he had never seen 
before, peering at him with a sidelong glance 
whenever he came near him. As he returned 
to the patio, after letting loose in the open the 
horse which Alec Gordon had lent him, he 
met this man at the tranquera. 

" You will know me again when you see 
me, my friend," said he, smiling at him, and 
speaking to him in English. 

" What is that you say to me?" retorted 
the other in his own language, a fierce scowl 
coming over his features. 

Ealph, who hardly comprehended what he 
said, passed on with a nod, somewhat wonder- 
ing at his strange behaviour. 

" No, you do not pass me thus," said the 
other, clutching him by the arm. 
• Ealph winced as though the pressure of his 
hand had hurt him, and roughly shook him off, 
calling at the same time to Juan Fernandez 
to come and see what this man wanted with 
him. 
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"What is to do, Chinguriza?" said Juan 
Fernandez, leisurely coming forward. 

"Look you here, Don Juan," said Chingu- 
riza. " Look you at the sleeve of his jacket. 
How did he get that long rent in it ? " 

"What can that matter to you?" asked 
Juan Fernandez. 

"Look here," replied Chinguriza excitedly, 
taking his hat from his head. Throwing it 
upon the ground, and brushing aside with his 
hand the mass of hair which lay over his 
forehead, he disclosed the swollen black mark 
which he had previously shown to Palomin. 
"Look here," he said, drawing the finger of 
his other hand along the black mark. " You 
see that? Well, the man that did that to 
me has a rent in the sleeve of his jacket, 
just as that man has, and if he turns up that 
sleeve, you will see a lance-wound in his arm 
underneath it." 

"Whatever is all this?" said Juan Fer- 
nandez to Ealph. "Have you had a fight 
with this man? Have you a wound in your 
arm?" 

Ealph replied to this by stripping off his 
jacket, and turning up the right sleeve of his 
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shirt. Bound the forearm, below the elbow, 
was a bandage which he unfastened, uncover- 
ing a punctured wound not yet closed. 

"It is he! it is he!" shouted Chinguriza. 
"It is the Senor Comandante will inquire 
how he got that wound. Look you here," 
added he to Ealph, drawing his hair with 
both hands back from, his forehead. "You 
will be able to tell me, perhaps, how I got 
that ? " 

" He is a murdering villain, and deserved 
worse than he got," said Ealph coolly, re^ 
placing the bandage, and pulling down the 
sleeve of his shirt. 

By this time many others had collected 
round them, and Chinguriza, being appealed 
to by Juan Fernandez, gave them an account 
in his own fashion of the manner in which 
Ealph had rescued from him and Bauptista 
the slayer of their comrade Manuel. 
. " More or less true," said Ealph, when this 
had been translated to him. "I saw three 
villainous-looking scoundrels setting upon one 
man; I saw him defending himself like a 
brave fellow, and likely to get the worst of 
it so I struck in to help him. Any man who 
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is not a d — d coward would have done the 
same." 

" You did quite right," said Geordie Mac- 
donnell, clapping him on the back; "and if 
any of these blackguards raise a hand against 
you for it, they'll have me to reckon with, 
tambien." 

But Alec Gordon and Juan Fernandez 
looked upon the matter in a different light. 
Chinguriza had atoned for his desertion by 
attempting to capture an outlawed rebel, and 
Ealph was seriously compromised in case the 
man whom he had assisted to escape should 
turn out to be one of the leaders of the late 
invasion. 

" Who was he ? " asked Alec Gordon, turn- 
ing to Chinguriza. 

" I don't know," replied he, shrugging his 
shoulders. 

Before he could ask any more questions, 
Palomin touched Alec Gordon on the shoulder 
and drew him to one side. After a short con- 
sultation, Alec went off to his own quarters, 
where he was soon after joined by Palomin and 
Chinguriza. Sundry glasses of grog were dis- 
posed of, sundry cigars were smoked, and then 
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Ealph was called in. As lie entered the sala, 
Chinguriza rose to meet him, offering him his 
hand, and saying to him in a very friendly 
manner — 

" We are quits ; I have this hlow, and yon 
have that stab in. your arm. As is very 
natural, I was angry, but that is all over 
now." 

. Ealph did not understand the words, but 
he understood the gesture, and the two shook 
hands with great cordiality ; after which Alec 
Gordon, Palomin, and Juan Fernandez and 
Macdonnell, who had come in with Ealph, all 
shook hands with Chinguriza, who promised 
that he would keep Bauptista quiet, and would 
not show himself in Chascomus till this affair 
was quite blown over. 

" Chinguriza is not a bad fellow, rough as 
he looks," said Juan Fernandez to Ealph; 
" but you had better keep away from pulperias 
and native houses for the next month or two, 
and you had better not stop here, if you can 
find employment elsewhere. All those boys 
saw your arm when you took your jacket off, 
and they will talk about it." 

"I'll tell you what to do," said Alec 
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Gordon. " Go over to Santa Matilda to- 
morrow. Pat Haggarty — that's the capataz 
— is no end of a good fellow ; he'll give you 
something to do, and no one will touch you 
there." 

"What should I go hiding myself for?" 
asked Ealph. "I have done nothing I need 
be ashamed of. I'd do it again to-morrow." 

"I have no doubt you would," said Alec. 
" But you don't understand the ways of this 
country yet. You are not guilty of any crime, 
but they would make you pay Bauptista for 
his broken teeth, and keep you in prison for 
months, till they found out whether you are 
a rebel or not. I'll easily make it right with 
Bauptista ; but if you let them clap you in 
prison, you will give us all a lot of trouble." 

" And my horse ? " said Ealph. 

" Don't trouble your head about him," said 
Juan Fernandez. " I have heard nothing of 
him yet; but I'll find him for you, never 
fear." 

The rest of the evening passed in most hila- 
rious fashion. Alec's sala, emptied of furni- 
ture, became an impromptu ball-room, where 
Balph looked with admiring eyes upon the 
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tasteful dresses of the girls and women, looked 
somewhat scornfully upon the slow mechanical 
way in which they performed European 
dances, but was greatly charmed with the 
native dance — the cielito — wondering at its 
peculiar combination of music and singing. 
Palomin acted as Master of the Ceremonies 
and chief musician, performing with great 
skill upon a guitar, and aided at times by 
Juan Fernandez with an accompaniment on 
a concertina. 

Dancing was kept up with great spirit, 
interspersed with intervals devoted to sing- 
ing decimas, sucking mate, or drinking 
lemonade till the small hours of the morning, 
when stillness once more sunk over the es- 
tancia, and Alec Gordon, as he lay down to 
sleep with the grey light of another day 
already streaming in at his bedroom window, 
fervently ejaculated, "Thank God! shearing 
is over at last, and we shall have a quiet house 
till this time next year." 
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CHAPTER V. 

BALPH MAHONY's FIRST VISIT TO SANTA MATILDA. 

Next morning Alec had some busy hours 
settling accounts with his shearers, and was 
just through his work, when the sharp barking 
of Turk and Dodger drew Ralph's attention 
to the tranquera. A man had just dismounted 
at the palenque, and was coming up towards the 
house, Turk and Dodger fawning upon him 
with every doggish sign of welcome. He was 
rather under middle size, with dark hair and 
eyes, small neatly trimmed whiskers, and with 
a grave, settled look upon his face. 

"Here comes a visitor for you, Don Ale- 
jandro, ,, said Ralph. "Looks as trim as a 
lawyer." 

" Raeburn, by jingo 1 " said Alec, starting 
up and shaking hands warmly with the new- 
comer, as he entered the room. 
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" Off with your hats, you English fellows, 
and shout for Lord Baglan," said the other. 

" What news ? " asked several eager voices. 

" Packet came in on Sunday. Great 
victory; licked the Eussians into a cocked 
hat; thousands killed. English and French 
nearly gone mad. Kissing each other at the 
street corners, and fraternizing in all the cafes 
and confiterias in the town. I have brought 
you a Times. I got it by special favour. That 
will tell you all about it/' 

"Now, Mac, read it quick; let's know all 
about it," said Alec excitedly, handing the 
paper to Macdonnell. 

Macdonnell took the paper, and seating 
himself on the table, read out Lord Eaglan's 
famous despatch of the 23rd September, and 
as he came to the capture of the Eussian 
redoubts by the Guards, a rattling cheer broke 
from them all; after which Macdonnell, laying 
down the paper, started " God Save the 
Queen," all joining in the chorus. 

The burst of patriotic enthusiasm which 
thrilled through Great Britain when the news 
came of — 

" Deeds of might, 
On Alma's height, 
Done by the brave and bold/' 
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found echo in the hearts of the sons of 
Britain all the world over. Forty years of 
peace and prosperity might well enervate a 
nation, and many were found who bewailed 
the degeneracy of the age ; but the news of 
the fight on the heights of Alma proved that, 
though we might be deficient in military skill, 
our men we*e the same men as of old. No- 
where was this joyous news received with 
more enthusiasm than in Buenos Ayres, where 
sons of Britain by thousands had found a 
home. From sheep-farm to sheep-farm the 
news spread throughout the wide campana; 
English, Scotch, and Irish took up the refrain, 
and the chant of " God Save the Queen " 
sounded for the first time in the ears of many 
a wondering native. And in the city we found 
new compatriots of whom we had never 
thought — Gibraltarians and Maltese, of whom 
there were many, who raised flags on their 
houses as high as any of us, and who, if they 
did not shout much, shook hands all the more 
vigorously, and those who could, spoke English 
on every possible opportunity. 

" By the way," said Alec, when the excite- 
ment had somewhat cooled down, " how about 
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our own particular little war ? Is it really at 
an end ? " 

" Oh yes," replied Harry Eaeburn, who 
was the eldest son of Don Tomas Eaeburn, of 
the Estancia Santa Matilda. "Don Pastor 
was too much for them this time; they fell 
into a trap, and were all cut to pieces by 
Conesa. They say old Olmos was the only one 
of the leaders who escaped. He was taken 
prisoner, but his grey hairs saved him. He is 
over eighty, Don Pastor gave Conesa a row- 
ing for sparing him, and then let him go ; he 
couldn't shoot him in cold blood." 

" It might have been a serious business if it 
had gone further," said Alec. 

"I believe you," replied Eaeburn. "The 
city was panic-struck when the news of the 
landing came. The first despatch from Conesa 
was received on Thursday evening. I was at 
the Victoria Theatre. Varela, the editor of 
the Tribuna, stood up in his box between the 
acts, and read aloud the first bulletin, which 
told how Benitez and Bustos had been caught 
and shot ; but the people paid hardly any 
attention to him — the man they feared was 
Costa. Then he made them a speech, and as 
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he got riled at their indifference, he shouted 
out that a later despatch had been received, 
and that Geronimo Costa had been made 
prisoner and shot. This was all an invention 
of Don Hector's, but it turned out to be true. 
Anyhow, the people believed him, and sprang 
to their feet like one man, shouting till I 
thought the chandelier would have fallen." 

" These natives seem to me such an apa- 
thetic lot, that I did not think they could 
shout," said Ralph. 

" They don't often do that sort of thing," 
said Alec, " but they had cause for shouting 
this time. Another war would have dished 
every one of us." 

In the afternoon Harry Eaeburn offered to 
lend Ralph a horse and take him with him, as 
he was on his way to Santa Matilda, and had 
his tropilla with him. 

Days previous to this, Ralph had noticed a 
dark clump of trees on the horizon to the 
southward, distant about three leagues. He 
had asked and had been told that this was 
Santa Matilda. Late in the afternoon, in 
company with Harry Raeburn and his peon, 
Ralph galloped behind a tropilla for this dark 
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clump of trees, winding round swamps and 
pajonaJes at a pace which made him think that 
some of the wonderful tales he had heard of 
rapid journeys with tropillas might possibly be 
true. 

Gradually the dark clump spread itself out, 
and a cluster of white buildings appeared 
somewhat in advance of the centre. As they 
drew nearer, the white buildings detached 
themselves one from another. To the right 
stood a large galpon with sheep pens beyond ; 
to the left, three large one-story houses with 
slated roofs, built round three sides of a flagged 
patio, with a well in the centre, and fenced in 
with a row of green palings. Between these 
houses and the galpon there stretched a long 
line of low buildings, in the middle of which 
stood the house of the capataz, with a large 
brass bell perched up on the gable. Over 
the roofs of these low houses appeared 
the foliage of the tall acacia trees which 
grew in the quinta behind, now in all the 
green brilliance of full leaf. In the open 
space in front stood two immense ombiis, with 
a palenque between them, overshadowed by 
their wide-spreading branches. 
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Before leaving town, Harry Eaeburn had 
promised me to look out for my friend Kalpli 
Mahony, and to help him to some employment, 
if so be that he should need his help, but 
Ealph had brusquely declined his offer of an 
introduction to his father. So, on dismounting 
at the palenque, he led the way to the galpon, 
and introduced him to Pat Haggarty as a stray 
Irishman in search of work, warmly recom- 
mended by Alec Gordon. 

"Oh, he can work, never fear," said Harry, 
as Pat scanned somewhat doubtfully Ealph's 
neat dress and well-polished boots. "He has 
his Sunday go-to-meeting clothes on now, but 
he has stout arms under them — at least, so 
Alec says." 

"Try me," said Ealph; "if you don't like 
me, you can say so." 

"All right," said Pat, a smile lighting up 
his good-humoured face, as he shook hands 
with Ealph, not liking him less for his 
bluntness. 

"When you knock off work, come over to 
the house, Pat," said Harry, " and I'll give 
you some papers. There is great news 
from England. Do you know where my 
father is ? " 
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" He was here a few minutes ago, Don 
Enrique. I expect you will find him inside." 

Kalph soon had his jacket off and was 
helping at the wool-press, where he found 
enough to do till past sundown; but that 
evening was the most triste of any he had 
yet passed in the country. For the first time 
he felt himself alone amongst strangers and 
foreigners. Pat Haggarty was busy, and 
seemed to have forgotten him altogether. He 
found his way to the kitchen and supped with 
Basque peons, with whom he could not ex- 
change a word, and who looked askance, as 
Pat had before them, at his neat dress and 
polished boots. 

The night was sultry, so after supper he 
spread his recao under the acacia trees 
behind the galpon, lighted his pipe, and lay 
wondering whether he would not have done 
better to have enlisted in a dragoon regi- 
ment, as he had once been tempted to do 
before leaving Ireland ; and so cogitating fell 
asleep, and dreamed of battles in which he 
could move neither hand nor foot, and in 
which nobody expected him to do anything, 
while the cannon roared all around him, and 
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thfe air seemed to be full of whizzing shot. 
At last, one cannon close at hand made such a 
loud report that he woke, and looking up 
saw that the sky was one blaze of light, while 
the rolling of the thunder was incessant, and 
the wind whistled through the upper branches 
of the trees as though it would tear them off. 
Hastily rolling up his recao, he made for the 
galpon, reaching it just in time to escape the 
rain, which came down in torrents, lasting, 
with occasional breaks, till noon next day. 

" Good morning, Mr. Mahony. What be- 
came of you last night ?" said Pat Haggarty, 
as he found him sucking matd in the kitchen 
soon after daybreak. 

" I slept in the quinta till the rain came 
on/' replied Ealph. 

" Well, come along, and take coffee with 
me and my missus. I got along with Mr. 
Harry last night, reading about the big fight 
with the Eoosians, so that I forgot all about 
you." 

Ealph met with a warm welcome at the 
house of the capataz from a tall, good-looking 
Irishwoman, and was soon deep in conversa- 
tion with her concerning the Flanagans* 
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answering a great many questions about Molly 
Flanagan and lier family, which answers were 
to be reported by-and-by to the Misses Kae- 
burn, daughters of Don Tomas Eaeburn, who 
had been nursed by her when they were 
children, until such time as she had married 
Peter Flanagan, and had a household of her 
own to look after. Kalph had been very 
kindly treated by Molly Flanagan, and he 
was much gratified to see the estimation in 
which she was held by the young ladies, for 
he had heard much of them from Molly her- 
self, and knew that, after her own children, 
she thought more of them than of any others 
in the world. 

In the afternoon, the rain being over and 
the sun shining out, Ealph wandered into the 
quinta, and found himself in an artificial 
forest of peach, paradise, and acacia trees, 
cut up into square sections by cross-roads at 
every one hundred and fifty yaxds. For about 
two hours he wandered along the grassy 
glades, till, as he came to a cross-road, he 
saw a young girl running towards him. She 
was in the early stage of her " teens," and 
rather short for her age in a country where 
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girls shoot up very quickly. Her dress was 
of white muslin ; she had a straw hat on her 
head, with a broad blue ribbon round it, 
streaming behind her in two long streamers 
as she ran. She had large brown eyes, and 
a nose of no particular shape at all, round 
rosy cheeks, and full lips, through which the 
white teeth shone at every smile, and large 
curls of soft brown hair floating down on to 
her shoulders. An artist would have said 
that she was not, and never could be, a 
beauty ; but Ealph, as he watched her coming 
towards him, thought that he had never seen 
so fairy-like a creature in his life before. 

"Are not you Mr. Mahony?" said she, 
showing her white teeth in a smile as she 
came up to him. 

" The same," replied Kalph, bowing with 
the best grace he could muster in so sudden 
an emergency. 

"Aunt Alice wants to see you. Will you 
come with me ? We want to talk to you 
about Molly. So long it is since we have 
seen her ; it is quite a shame. Did she ever 
talk to you about us ? " 

" Often, if you are Miss Raeburn." 
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" Oil ! I'm not Miss Eaeburn — that's Emily ; 
I'm only Charlie. Why, she's head and 
shoulders taller than me ; she's as tall as 
papa." 

So they shook hands, and Ealph first made 
the acquaintance of Miss Charlie Eaeburn, 
who is to this day a fast friend of his ; and, 
turning with her, walked back the way she 
had come, chatting pleasantly all the while, 
with a feeling gradually stealing over him that 
he had known her for at least a hundred years, 
if not more. 

A winding path led them through a shrub- 
bery to a garden neatly laid out, where flowers 
of many kinds were growing in wild luxu- 
riance, in the centre of which, under the 
shade of a large paradise tree, was a group 
of four persons. 

" There's Aunt Alice," said Charlie. " Isn't 
she a sweet-looking creature ? She is such a 
darling, though she makes me say lessons, 
you know, and practise in the mornings. Oh, 
I hate it ! " 

"But all young ladies have to practise and 
learn lessons," said Ealph. 

"Emily, doesn't, except when she likes; 
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but, then, she generally does like, and I don't. 
I made six mistakes in my French dictation 
this morning, and papa said I was very care- 
less. As if one can write French and watch 
the rain both at once ! The idea ! " 

" But you should not watch the rain when 
vou are at lessons." 

" Oh, but I do so like to watch it pouring 
down — don't you ? ' ' 

"Not if I am out in it, getting wet 
through," said Ealph. 

Aunt Alice wag sitting in a large armchair 
of cane and bamboo, of Chinese manufacture, 
busy covering a piece of canvas with designs 
in wool-work. A basket of wools of many 
colours lay upon one of the wide arms of the 
chair; upon the other lay some small books, 
with red backs and gilt edges. Beside her 
sat, on smaller chairs, two young ladies — one 
tall and slender, with dark hair and eyes, a 
very clear complexion without much colour 
in it, and a self-sufficient expression on her 
face, which greatly detracted from her un- 
questionable beauty. The other young lady 
was about the same height, but was much 
stouter ; she had large black eyes, luxuriant 
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black hair, and a dark complexion, which 
glowed with the radiance of robust health. 
They were of the same age, just turned 
eighteen, but the latter looked much older 
than her companion. She was Consolacion 
Velasquez, only daughter of Don Justiniano 
Velasquez, and was now on a visit at Santa 
Matilda; her companion was Miss Emily 
Eaeburn. Both were dressed in light mus- 
lin dresses, and wore no other covering on 
their heads than such as nature had given 
them. 

Miss Eaeburn was busy making a crochet 
collar, after a pattern which lay on her knee. 
Miss Velasquez was equally busy, covering a 
pair of worked slippers with designs in 
coloured beads. 

In front of them sat Harry Eaeburn, with 
one of the red-backed books open in his hand, 
from which he had been reading aloud, when 
the return of Charlie, accompanied by Ealph 
Mahony, caused him to stop, and the others 
to look up from their work to inspect the new 
arrival. 

" This is Mr. Mahony, Aunt Alice/ ' said 
Harry Eaeburn, rising from his chair and 
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shaking hands with Ealph with great cor- 
diality. 

Aunt Alice gave him her hand also with a 
very gracious smile, while the two younger 
ladies acknowledged his salutation more cere- 
moniously, and Ealph felt, rather than saw, a 
pair of lustrous black eyes watchfully " taking 
stock " of him, as he seated himself on a chair 
at the invitation of Aunt Alice — the eyes of 
Consolacion Velasquez. 

" Harry has been telling us a good deal 
about you, Mr. Mahony," said Aunt Alice. 
" I think it was a very brave deed of yours to 
rush in to save a wounded man, and I hope 
the wound you received does not trouble you." 

" It is merely a scratch/ ' said Ealph, colour- 
ing to the roots of his hair. 

" My brother is very skilful in the treatment 
of wounds, and if you want any ointment or 
lotion " 

" Cold water and a clean bandage is all 
I need," said Ealph, " and that is easily pro- 
cured." 

" But if the police come after you, you must 
tell papa," said Charlie, impetuously; "he 
will not let them touch you here." 
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" Have you no idea who the man was whom 
you saved ? " asked Emily Kaeburn. 

" Not the slightest/' replied Ealph. 

" Perhaps he was only some deserter from 
the division at Chascomus." 

" Oh no ; he had been in a fight that morn- 
ing,' ' said Kalph. " I could make out that 
much, though I could understand very little 
of what he said to me. And I should think he 
was an officer, for the headstall of his horse 
was of solid silver." 

" If any molest you because of it, my papa 
will protect you," said Consolacion Velasquez, 
speaking in very fair English, and raising her 
head suddenly from the work over which she 
had been bending. 

Looking up at her, Ealph Mahony met the 
glance of those large black eyes, and was 
surprised at the strange eagerness of her 
gaze. 

" This young lady is the daughter of a very 
good friend of ours, who lives not far from 
here," said Harry Kaeburn. " If you should 
have any more trouble about this business, 
Don ^Tustiniano will be able to be of more 
service to you than guy of us." 
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" You must go over and see my papa some 
day very soon/' said Consolacion. 

Aunt Alice seemed surprised at the vehe- 
mence with which Consolacion spoke, and 
changed the conversation. 

"You have been stopping with a very old 
friend of ours, Mr. Mahony," said she ; " Molly 
Flanagan's name is a household word among 
us." 

After this Ealph had to answer a great many 
questions concerning Molly Flanagan, her 
small family, and her surroundings ; and an 
hour glided pleasantly away. 

"Shall I lend you a book?" said Aunt 
Alice, taking up one of the small books which 
lay on the arm of her chair, as Ealph rose to 
retire. 

" Thanks. I am fond of reading, and have 
no book at all with me," said Ealph. 

"You will find this very amusing — 'The 
Cricket on the Hearth ; ' we have just finished 
reading it. But if you prefer more solid read- 
ing, we have plenty of books in the house to 
choose from." 

" Much obliged to you, but with this I have 
enough for one evening," replied Ealph. Then, 
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bestowing a smile and a nod upon Charlie, and 
a ceremonious bow upon each of the rest, he 
turned to go away. 

But Charlie would not brook such cere- 
monious leave-taking, and jumping up from the 
stool on which she had been sitting at Aunt 
Alice's feet, she put her hand into Ealph's, 
saying, "I brought you, so I am going to 
show you the way out." 

But the gay smile on her face gave way to a 
look of wonder, as Consolacion also rose from 
her seat, and gliding with stately grace to 
where Ealph stood, stretched out her hand 
to him, 

" I give you one thousand thanks," she said, 
" for saving the life of a countryman of mine." 

Ealph took her hand, and bending low over 
it, raised it to his lips. 

A queer smile came over Aunt Alice's face 
as she looked on, while Harry Eaeburn, bowing 
his head on his hands, shook with suppressed 
laughter ; but Emily's dark eyes flashed scorn- 
ful reproach upon her companion, as with 
graceful dignity she came back to her seat 
beside her. 

Charlie, holding Ealph's left hand in both 
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her own, led him back through the shrubbery 
without speaking ; but when they once more 
stood together under the tall acacia trees, she 
whispered to him, "Bend down," and as he 
bent over her, she threw her arms round his 
neck and kissed him ; then, turning from him, 
ran rapidly away. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

THE FIBST APPEARANCE OP THE MAN IN 
BLUE SPECTACLES, 

Next morning brought a fine day and a warm 
sun. As soon as the wool was sufficiently dry, 
shearing recommenced. Ealph was put in 
charge of the wool-press, with three Basques 
under him, and found little time to think of 
anything else ; but now and then his thoughts 
would fly back, in spite of him, to the new 
acquaintances of the evening previous. He 
longed for another sight of the little fairy who 
had met him in the quinta, and who had taken 
such an affectionate leave of him. He fancied 
he heard again the sweet voice of Aunt Alice 
as she spoke to him ; but, above all, the large 
black eyes of Consolacion Velasquez haunted 
him, and the words she said to him, few and 
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simple as they were, rang in his ears with a 
sort of enchantment all day long — 

" I give you one thousand thanks for saving 
the life of a countryman of mine." 

She gave not one thought to the other man 
who had fallen, his head cloven in two by one 
stroke of that weighty sabre, nor to either of 
the two who had suffered wounds and dis- 
figurement at his hand. Yet they also were 
countrymen of hers. But of this man she 
evidently thought much. Could he be any 
relative of hers ? Had she heard previously of 
this affair from him ? 

If he were some relative of hers, some one 
whose loss would have caused her pain and 
heartfelt sorrow, then the warm eagerness with 
which she had thanked the man who had 
saved his life at the risk of his own was no 
longer a mystery. As he remembered her 
assurance that her father would protect him 
from the consequences of what he had done, 
the conjecture became certainty to his mind, 
and Kalph Mahony's heart leaped within him 
with the hope that he might yet again see 
those lustrous black eyes look straight into his 
own in sympathy and admiration. 
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But he did his work well, notwithstanding 
the nature of his thoughts ; and Pat Haggarty, 
soon left him to himself. 

The next day was Sunday. Ealph, after 
assisting to load some wool carts, was mooning 
ahout under the shade of the ombiis, when he 
saw a man dressed in black, with enormous 
silver spurs and stirrups, and much silver 
adornment about his recao and the head-gear 
of his horse, riding up to the palenque, and 
recognized his friend Juan Fernandez. 

" I have come over for you," said Juan, as 
he slacked the girth of his recao. "I want 
you to come with me this afternoon to 
Colman's pulperia, to cobrar the picaso. 
That picaro Pancho de Armas has got him 
there, running races and winning all before 
him." 

" Confound the blackguard ! " said Ealph, 
who, being yet new to the country, thought 
that Pancho had as much right to run races 
with his horse as to wear his clothes without 
leave. 

Colman's pulperia was situate on the high- 
road to Dolores, some three leagues north of 
the Paso de la Postrera, on the Eio Salado. 
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It consisted of a group of ranchos, surrounded 
by a fence of upright posts. There was a 
break in this fence on the side facing the road, 
in front of the gable of the largest rancho. 
The roof and side walls of this rancho were 
prolonged beyond the gable until the walls 
joined the fence on each side, thus forming a 
wide porch. In the gable itself was a large 
square opening, some three feet from the 
ground, protected by strong iron bars sunk 
into a stout wooden framework, which was the 
4% despacho " of the pulperia, and was closed 
at night by a strong wooden shutter. The 
porch was open to all comers, but no one 
might enter the patio or go inside the pulperia 
without an invitation from the owner. 

Don Julio Colman was a short, wiry man of 
some fifty years of age. He troubled himself 
very little with the pulperia which called him 
master, leaving it entirely in the care of a son- 
in-law of his, a Spaniard named Don Eamon 
Sanchez, while he devoted his attention ex- 
clusively to race -horses and game-cocks, 
which, in spite of his general success, ran 
away with the greater part of the profits of 
the pulperia, and occasioned many a dispute 
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between him and his more businesslike son-in- 
law, Don Eamon. He was the best jockey for 
many a league round, so that men making a 
race would often stipulate that he should not 
ride against them ; and in all racing disputes 
he was an umpire whose decision could never 
be questioned, for, although a gambler, he was 
a man of strict integrity, and had never been 
known to win a race by any trick considered 
in Buenos Ayres as foul play. 

It was late in the afternoon when Ealph 
and Juan Fernandez rode up to the pulperia. 
Three or four score paisanos were standing in 
groups or walking about on the road in front, 
some on foot, more on horseback, all in full 
holiday costume — silk handkerchiefs, Panama 
hats, embroidered tiradores, patent-leather 
boots, and much silver ornament both on 
themselves and on their horses. 

As they approached, Palomin left one of the 
groups and came towards them, mounted on 
his bay horse, a superb animal nearly sixteen 
hands high, which, in addition to the usual 
amount of silver trappings, carried a breast- 
plate of varnished leather, studded with silver 
ornaments, and with a large boss of solid 
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silver in the centre. Bound his throat was 
a silver collar, from which hung by a short 
chain a silver crescent, with little silver bells 
pendant from the two horns, which gave forth 
a silvery jingle as he ambled gently along, 
tossing his head and champing the huge bit, 
heavy with silver barb and bosses, Palomin 
himself was dressed very plainly, and his long 
curls were put up in a white silk handkerchief, 
which was passed over his head under his hat, 
and loosely tied round his neck, 

"Buenas tardes, amigos," he drawled out. 
" You are just in time to see the best race of 
the day, between an overo from inside, and a 
pony from Dolores they call the Chulo." 

" The Chulo ! " said Juan, shaking hands. 
" I have heard of that horse often. A most 
wonderful little animal ; they say he has never 
been beaten." 

" The overo is a pingo. I have seen him 
run. He is the horse you beat with your 
picaso," said Palomin, shaking hands with 
Ralph. 

" What is the distance ? " asked Juan Fer- 
nandez. 

" Six squares." 
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" Then the Chulo will lose. He is no good 
for a short distance," said Juan. 

As he spoke there was a general rush to- 
wards the raya. Two horses came down the 
road at a tremendous pace, an overo (a piebald 
horse) slightly in front ; but when fifty yards 
from home the rider of the other horse, which 
was no bigger than a good-sized pony, gave 
his steed one touch with the rebenque, and 
rushed past his adversary, winning easily by a 
clear length. 

" Colman always rides that way," said Juan 
Fernandez. " He -never shows in front, if he 
can help it, till he is close home." 

" No good jockey ever does, when he has a 
fool of a boy like Anastasio to ride against," 
said Ealph, remembering how he had beaten 
Anastasio in a much longer race by the same 
tactics. 

" Is Pancho de Armas anywhere about ? " 
asked Juan Fernandez of Palomin. 

"Yes; he won a race an hour ago with 
a picaso horse of your mark," answered 
Palomin. 

" That is Don Kodolfo's picaso ; the one he 
got from Don Alejandro. We have come here 
to claim him." 
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"Pancho won't like giving him up," said 
Palomin. "He is trying to make up a race 
with, the owner of the Chulo. There he is 
in the patio." 

The three walked their horses across the 
road to the pulperia fence, and looking over, 
saw Pancho de Armas seated on a chair, talking 
with a tall man of somewhat peculiar appear- 
ance, who was walking to and fro in front of 
him. This man was dressed in a brown over- 
coat which reached below his knees, a black 
satin waistcoat adorned with a massive gold 
watch-guard, black cloth chiripa, patent-leather 
boots, and large silver spurs. He wore a black 
slouched hat, had strongly pronounced features 
fringed by a straggling beard, and the upper 
part of his face was quite concealed by a large 
pair of blue spectacles with side pieces to 
them. 

On seeing them, Pancho rose from his chair, 
and coming up to the fence, saluted the two 
Irishmen with a friendly nod ; but of Palomin 
he took not the slightest notice. 

"I am here in search of you, Pancho/' said 
Juan Fernandez. " You have a picaso horse 
of my mark." 
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" True," replied Pancho ; " one that you 
sold to Don Alejandro." 

" Just so ; and Don Alejandro sold him to 
this gentleman, Don Bodolfo," said Juan Fer- 
nandez, indicating Ealph Mahony with his 
hand. 

As Juan spoke, the man in blue spectacles, 
who had been standing with his back to them, 
turned sharply round, and Pancho, slightly 
raising his hat,, stretched out his hand to 
Kalph. 

"I have much pleasure in making your 
acquaintance, Don Kodolfo," said he. "I did 
not know the horse was yours, and am very 
sorry if I have put you to any inconvenience 
by taking him." 

Kalph' s indignation against the man who 
had first stolen his horse, and then publicly 
ran races with him in the most shameless 
manner, melted away at once ; he shook hands 
with Pancho, and dismounting, he and Juan 
hobbled their horses, and accepted his invita- 
tion to enter the patio. Chairs were brought 
out from the pulperia and placed under a 
trellis covered by the long shoots of a luxu- 
riant vine, bottles of wine and beer were sat 
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before them on a small table, and Don Julio 
and a round-faced, jovial-looking man, whom 
Pancho addressed as Nicanor, were invited 
to join them. The man in blue spectacles 
did not take a seat at the table with them, 
but he drank his share of the wine, walking 
about near them, and now and then joining in 
their conversation. 

Of much of what they talked Ealph could 
understand nothing, but such parts as it was 
essential he should understand Juan Fernan- 
dez interpreted for him. Presently Ealph 
found out that the round-faced man named 
Nicanor was the owner of the Chulo, and 
that he had made up a race with Pancho 
against the picaso, to be run on the first day of 
the new year, for five thousand dollars a side. 
Then came a proposition from Pancho which 
greatly surprised both Ealph and Juan Fer- 
nandez. He proposed that as Ealph seemed 
to know a good deal about horses, and the 
picaso was his, he should train him under 
his supervision and ride him in the race, and 
offered him a thousand dollars for his trouble 
in any case, and half the stakes if he won. 

Ealph looked in perplexity at Juan Fer- 
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nandez, who was quite at a loss what to 
advise. 

" Pancho seems] certain that the picaso can 
win the race," said he. " He says that if you 
put him in good condition he will stake every- 
thing he has on him. Twenty squares is just 
his tiro, but that little Chulo can run any 
distance." 

" It will be good pay for a month's work if 
I win," said Ealph. 

" Even if you lose, you will make more than 
at any other work," said Juan. 

As they hesitated, the man in blue spectacles 
came up to Ealph, and, clapping him on the 
shoulder, said some words in Spanish, which 
Juan translated to mean— "You should never 
turn your back on the smiles of Fortune." 

"And where shall I have to live while I 
train the horse ? " asked Kalph. 

" You will have to live with Pancho at the 
Pajonales," said Juan. 

The Pajonales ? That was the estancia, of 
Don Justiniano Velasquez. If he lived there 
he would see something of him ; perhaps also 
something more of the girl with the lustrous 
black eyes, who called him father. This 
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thought decided Ralph. Making use of the 
best Spanish he could muster, he rose from 
his chair, and going up to Pancho de Armas, 
gave him his hand, saying, " Esta bu,eno." 

" All right," said the man in blue spectacles, 
and filling two goblets with wine, he handed 
one to Ealph, taking the other himself and 
clinking glasses with him ; after which, drain- 
ing his own goblet at a draught, he replaced it 
mouth downwards on the table, and without a 
word to the others, walked away. 

Nicanor looked after him with a quiet smile 
on his face ; then, opening his tirador, he took 
out a roll of notes, and laid them on the 
table. 

" Not so fast," said Pancho. "The comi- 
sario is in the pulperia, and we will have it all 
down with pen and ink, and stake the money 
with him, with all legality" — pronouncing the 
last words with great emphasis. 

A document was quickly drawn up by Don 
Kamon Sanchez, signed by Nicanor and 
Pancho de Armas by making rude crosses 
with a pen, and by Don Julio and Juan 
Fernandez as witnesses. The stakes were 
then duly counted out by both parties, and 
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handed to the comisario, who rolled the notes 
up in the document, and calling for sealing- 
wax and a candle, sealed up the packet, 
carefully stamping the seal with a signet-ring 
he drew from his finger ; after which he handed 
the packet to Don Eamon Sanchez, to lock up 
in his strong-hox till the day of the race. 

"Now let us go and look at the picaso," 
said Pancho. 

As they went they passed the Chulo, who, 
with a muzzle on, was heing led about by a 
boy, and Ealph could not help pausing to 
admire his long elastic step and his glossy 
coat, which disclosed every muscle on his 
flanks and shoulders as he walked. 

" I had no idea that natives could train like 
that," said Ealph. " It will take more like six 
months than one to put the picaso into equal 
trim." 

" He can't carry the weight for that 
distance," said Juan Fernandez. 

However, when Ealph saw the picaso, the 
improvement in his condition during the short 
time Pancho had had him was so evident that 
his confidence revived. But that evening, 
when they were back at Santa Matilda, Harry 
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Eaeburn came into Pat Haggarty's room 
where they were sitting, and soon heard all 
about the race. 

" I don't half like the business,' ' said he. 
" That Pancho is always up to some devilment. 
You may be sure, whichever horse wins, 
Pancho won't lose. Your horse must be a 
flyer if he can beat the Chulo." 

Ealph knew enough about racing to know 
that the cleverest swindles are those in which 
some honest man pulls the chestnuts out of 
the fire for the scoundrels who use his good 
character as a screen for themselves, and went 
to bed that night with an uncomfortable 
conviction that he was somehow involved in 
some such swindle ; but he had given his word, 
so there was nothing for it but to keep a sharp 
look-out, and expose any underhand dealing 
which he might discover. 

Next day shearing recommenced, and, the 
weather being fine, went on steadily all week 
till Friday, when it finished ; and as the tail 
end of the last flock left the pen just before 
noon, the men and boys set up a shout which 
was heard even into the dwelling-house of 
Don Tomas. 
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"They will be wanting a dance in the 
galpon this evening," said Don Tomas, who 
was sitting down to breakfast. 

And so they did, and had one too, to which 
the neighbours all around were freely invited, 
but in which Ealph Mahony took no part ; for 
he had promised Pancho de Armas to take 
charge of the picaso as soon as ever shearing 
was over. In the afternoon he packed up 
his few belongings, saddled a horse which Pat 
Haggarty had lent him, and galloped away for 
the Estancia de los Pajonales. 

Before he went he walked over to the 
dwelling-house of Don Tomas, with the little 
red book in his hand which Aunt Alice had 
lent him, and inquired for Mrs. Jocelyn. He 
was shown by a servant girl into the morning- 
room, where a gentleman of middle age and of 
medium stature, dressed in a yellow grass- 
cloth jacket and white waistcoat and trousers, 
strongly resembling Harry Eaeburn in face 
and figure, rose to meet him. Ealph Mahony 
had several times seen this gentleman before, 
and knew him as Don Tomas Eaeburn, but he 
had never yet spoken to him. 

" So you have come to see me at last," said 
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Don Tomas, shaking hands with him. " Now 
that shearing is over, I shall be glad to have a 
talk with you." 

" Mrs. Jocelyn was so kind as to lend me a 
book," said Ealph, seating himself on a chair 
which Don Tomas pushed forward for him. 

"Just so," said Don Tomas. "And you 
have brought it back, I see. I suppose you 
would like another ? If you can see any on 
those shelves to suit you, I shall have 
pleasure in lending them to you." 

"I am going over to the Pajonales this 
afternoon," said Ealph. 

" Ah ! you will find Don Justiniano a perfect 
gentleman to deal with, but I should have 
thought it more judicious on your part to have 
remained amongst English people. I have 
heard a good deal of you from my son Harry, 
and from your friend Mr. G-ordon, who is here 
to-day." 

" I am not going in search of employment, 
Don Tomas," said Ealph. " I have promised 
to train a race-horse for his capataz, Pancho de 
Armas." 

" I heard something of that also, from 
Harry, and would advise you to have as little 
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as possible to say to such men as Pancho de 
Armas." 

"I promised him to train the horse," said 
Ealph. 

"Very imprudent of you. If you had 
known the character of Pancho de Armas, I 
feel sure you would not have done so. My 
friend Don Justiniano has been all his life 
mixed up in revolutions and political squab- 
bles, and he cannot turn men adrift who have 
done him service in times past, as this man 
Pancho has ; but if it were not for that, I 
know very well he would not keep him in his 
employ." 

"Well, the 1st of January is not very far 
off, and then I shall be free to seek some more 
satisfactory employment . ' ' 

" Well, run your race as you have promised 
to, and then come and see me. You may 
win some dollars with this horse of yours, but 
money won on race-horses goes as quick as 
it comes. You will find very few you will 
care to talk to at Pancho's place, so you had 
better take more than one book with you." 

At this second invitation Ealph rose to 
inspect the book-shelves, and after some con- 
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sideration selected an old book, ' in five 
volumes, labelled " Bobertson's History of 
Charles the Fifth." 

" What ! history ? Why, that's a lesson- 
book," said a clear, girlish voice, as he took 
these books from the shelves. 

Ralph recognized the voice. Charlie Rae- 
burn had come into the room unperceived by 
him, as he was intent upon the shelves, and at 
once saluted him as an old acquaintance. 

"Yes, lesson-books, Charlie," said Don 
Tomas. " You see there are some people will 
read lesson-books without being made to." 

"All about kings and emperors," said 
Charlie, contemptuously. " When I have to 
learn history, I like it best in a poetry-book, 
like the one Alec gave me. Listen — 

' Two thousand Abraham, 

Fifteen hundred Moses, 

One thousand Solomon, 

The triad closes. 
Now swarm Greek colonies o'er Asia's coast, 
And Homer sings how hapless Troy was lost.' 

That's the way to learn history." 

" A very pleasant way, I should think," said 
Ealph. 

" That it is. And there are all the kings 

VOL. I. M 
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of England, and nothing about battles or 
cutting off heads, like Pinnock. I wonder 
there was anybody left. They seemed to be 
always killing each other, like in Aunt Alice's 
song— 

* But barring all pother, the one and the other 
Were all of them kings in their turn.'" 

" Some of them managed to survive, or else 
where should we be, Charlie?" said Don 
Tomas, laughing. 

" Please give this book back to your aunt, 
with many thanks," said Ealph to Charlie, 
handing the little book with the red back he 
had brought with him. 

" You are going to ride a race, aren't you ? " 
said Charlie. 

"I believe I am." 

" Well, you must be sure and win, for I 
am going to bet on you ; but Alec says you'll 
lose." 

"I'll do my best to win, anyhow," said 
Ealph, " if it was only to win your bets for 
you." 

"And pray who are you going to bet with, 
Charlie ? " asked Don Tomas. 
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"Oh, with you, papa, of course," replied 
Charlie. 

" I never make bets," said Don Tomas. 

" Oh, but you must when I ask you," said 
Charlie. 

" And if you lose who will pay ? " 

" Why, you, of course. Don't you always 
pay everything for me ? " 

At this original idea both Ralph and Don 
Tomas burst out laughing ; and Ralph, taking 
up his hat and his books, shook hands with 
them both, and left the room. 

" I shall look about for something that may 
suit you," said Don Tomas, as he went. 
"Don't remain any longer at the Pajonales 
than you can help after New Year's Day." 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

LA CABRERA DE LOS GRINGOS. 

Ralph Mahony took warning from his pre- 
vious experience in " cutting camp," and 
before he left Santa Matilda made sure that he 
had a correct idea of the way to the Pajonales. 
The way was easy enough to one accustomed to 
traverse those pathless plains called pampas, 
but their level uniformity, which renders 
travelling so easy, is just the circumstance 
which leads an unaccustomed traveller astray. 
There is so much sameness that once wrong he 
has no landmark by which to get himself 
right again. Ralph, however, made no mistake 
this time ; after galloping about two leagues, 
he saw, about three leagues further on and 
straight before him on the horizon, a large 
block of buildings, "looking white/' as the 
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natives say, through the foliage of some inter- 
vening trees. This was La Estancia de los 
Pajonales, a large flat-roofed house, the 
country residence of Don Justiniano Velas- 
quez. Ealph galloped steadily on, never 
losing sight of those white walls, till he drew 
rein close to the palenque which stood in 
the open ground in front, and inquired of 
some peons, who were slaughtering a cow, for 
Pancho de Armas. 

These men said something to Ralph which 
he did not understand, ahout a "manguera;" 
but as they pointed at the same time to 
another house to the left of the estancia, dis- 
tant nearly a league, he concluded that it was 
there he should find Pancho, and trotted off. 

As Ralph drew near to- this second house, 
he saw close to it a large enclosure, formed 
of very stout posts bound together by iron 
cross-bars. This enclosure was used for shut- 
ting in cattle for branding and other work, 
and was called a manguera. The rancho, 
near to which it stood, was Pancho's house, 
and here Ralph was received by a slatternly 
woman, who managed to make him under- 
stand that he was expected, and was to 
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dismount and wait for Pancho, who would not 
be long absent. 

There being no palenque, Ealph hobbled 
his horse under the shade pf an ombii, and 
declining the invitation of the slatternly 
woman to enter the house, seated himself at 
the root of the tree, while some savage-looking 
curs, who eyed him with great suspicion, 
sneaked round him. 

He had not waited long before Pancho de 
Armas appeared in company with Juan Fer- 
nandez, who came expecting to find Ralph 
there, and to offer him help and advice in 
training the picaso. After them came a boy 
leading the horse, which Pancho immediately 
gave in charge to Ealph, telling him also that 
he had engaged the boy to assist him. 

" Tell Pancho," said Ralph to Juan Ferna- 
nadez, when this had been explained to 
him, " that I want no assistance, and that 
unless the horse is given entirely into my 
charge, I will have nothing to do with it." 

" Does he know what the work is ? " asked 
Pancho. 

" I know well enough how to put a horse 
into good racing condition/ ' replied Ralph. 
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Pancho made no farther answer than 
telling the boy to remount his horse and go 
home. 

Ralph spent five weeks at the mangnera 
training his horse, and the time rapidly flew 
by ; but he found, to his surprise, that Pancho 
and Juan Fernandez knew better than he did 
the secret of getting a horse into fine racing 
condition, and was wise enough to listen to 
them and to profit by their instructions, so that 
the picaso improved rapidly both in wind and 
speed, and go' rid of U. spare flesh without 
suftering any consequent weakness. 

Every evening Pancho came to look at the 
horse, running his eye carefully over every 
part of him, but never offering to touch him 
or to interfere in any way with his training 
beyond advice; and the peons, of whom 
Pancho had several, also kept aloof, but were 
always ready to lend Ealph a horse, or to do 
him any other service; and as all of them, and 
many visitors who came at times, seemed to 
be greatly pleased with the evident improve- 
ment in the horse, Ealph' s suspicions of foul 
play being intended gradually left Mm, 
especially as he heard that the match with 
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the Chulo was the great topic of conver- 
sation through all the country around, and 
that the men of Chascomus considered that 
the honour of their district was involved in 
their beating the Dolores "crack." 

On the last Sunday in the year, Pancho 
was away all day. When he returned in the 
evening, the man in blue spectacles, whom 
Ralph had seen at Colman's pulperia, came 
with him. Pancho's manner was very un- 
usual; he was greatly excited about something, 
and instead of his usual deferential mannei to 
Ralph, he came up to him, and, slapping Mm 
on the back, told him that he was the best 
gringo he had ever met. 

" The betting is two to one on the pony," 
said he. "Won't we make a haul? I am 
going to put on every dollar I have." 

" Have you heard anything of the pony ? " 
asked Ralph, who, living entirely amongst 
natives, had now learned enough Spanish of a 
kind, to enable him to ask simple questions. 

" Oh, he is all right, you may be sure. 
Nicanor understands him well. But what can 
he do against a horse like that ? " and Pancho 
stretched his hand admiringly to the picaso. 
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The man in blue spectacles, with a nod to 
Ralph, walked up to the horse, walked round 
him inspecting him carefully inch by inch, 
felt his crest with his fingers, made him walk, 
and then stood off with his hands behind him, 
still carefully scanning him. 

" What do you think of him?" said 
Panch. 

" H'm ! " was the only reply of the man in 
blue spectacles, who then turned on his heel 
and walked up to the house. 

Pancho followed him, and looking round as 
he entered the door to see that no one was 
within earshot, said, " What do you say, now 
that you have seen the horse? " 

"The same as I said before," replied the 
man in blue spectacles. " I never thought 
that Englishman could have put him in such 
condition in so short a time, but he is only a 
second-class horse. Now, the cebruno is a 
first-class horse, and is in better condition; 
there is not a horse in the province can beat 
my cebruno for any distance beyond ten 
squares." 

" But the English don't know that, and 
when they see the picaso they will bet on 
him." 
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" Your idea was not a bad one, Pancho, to 
get that Englishman to train and ride for you. 
But don't make a mistake about the English ; 
some of them know more about a horse than 
you think." 

" Then if they won't back the picaso, and 
Colman rides the Chulo, how are we to make 
anything out of it ? " 

"Leave all that to me. Talk as much as you 
like, but don't make any rash bets. If the 
English do not put their money on the picaso, 
I fancy Don Julio will be ill on the 1st of 
January." 

Morning broke on the 1st of January with a 
grey sky and a fresh southerly breeze. Long 
ere dawn Ealph left the manguera, accom- 
panied by a boy leading the picaso, and by 
sunrise reached a puesto belonging to the 
Estancia de los Pajonales, not far from Col- 
man's pulperia. Here he halted and remained 
till the afternoon, numbers of men coming in 
the mean time to have a look at the horse. 
Pancho de Armas was with him most of the 
time, and had many a bet proffered to him, 
for, though all admired the condition of the 
picaso, all seemed to agree that he could never 
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stay against the Chiilo for the distance.; but 
Pancho declined to take up any of the bets, 
saying that he would wait till he saw the 
horses mounted. 

At three in the afternoon Ealph trotted on 
to the pulperia, where he found collected an 
assemblage from all the country round, giving 
to the open ground about the pulperia the 
appearance of a fair. Foreigners were in great 
force, noisy and jubilant, flourishing rolls of 
notes in their hands, and shouting aloud 
the praises of the Chulo. The natives were 
much more quiet, and wore a solemn look upon 
their faces, as though some event of national 
importance were in progress. Besides those 
who came for sport, there came some merely 
as spectators, among whom there were many 
women, mostly on horseback ; but some had 
come in covered carts, which were drawn up 
by the roadside, and had brought fruits, pastry, 
and refreshing drinks for sale. 

Amongst this miscellaneous crowd Ealph 
looked about him for Pancho de Armas, and 
presently saw him going quietly from group to 
group, taking every bet that was offered to 
him, and securing it by staking the money at 
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once. Ralph also saw the man in blue spec- 
tacles, mounted on a fine brown horse, moving 
about among the crowd of equestrians, but 
speaking to very few, and apparently making 
no bets. This man, on the two occasions 
Ralph had already met him, had treated him 
in a very friendly manner ; and Ralph, feeling 
some curiosity about him, had asked Pancho 
who he was, but had received in return only a 
vague assurance from him that he was a par- 
ticular friend of his who could be trusted. 

Ralph, taking the picaso by the halter, sent 
his boy to tell Pancho of his arrival, while he 
led the horse away from the crowd. He had 
not gone far before the man in blue spectacles 
rode up to him and offered him his hand. 

" It appears to me," said Ralph, as they 
shook hands, " that the money is all against 
me." 

" What do the people know ? " said the man 
in blue spectacles, shrugging his shoulders. 
" How many of them know a horse when 
they see him? Have no fear; your horse is 
magnificent, and you will win." 

" I have done my best, and if he can win he 
shall," replied Ralph, drawing rein so that his 
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companion might have full leisure to admire 
the horse he led. 

But the other never bestowed a glance on 
him, and kept looking over his shoulder at the 
groups of men on the road. At length, sidling 
his horse close up to Ealph, he laid his hand 
on his knee and said to him — 

"My friend, you are not altogether safe 
here to-day ; while you were with Pancho you 
were quite safe, but not here. But have no 
fear, keep your eyes open, and you have more 
friends about you than you know of." Then, 
grasping his hand, he pressed it hard in his 
strong bony fingers , and turning his horse's 
head, trotted slowly away. 

KaJph looked after him with some in- 
quietude; the gesture of the man in blue 
spectacles, more than his words, had conveyed 
to him a warning of some unknown danger. 
His thoughts flew back, he could not tell why, 
to a quiet evening which now seemed to him 
a very long time ago, when, riding alone 
through a pajonal in which he had become 
entangled, he had come suddenly upon a group 
of men fighting fiercely together, three against 
one, and when, acting on the impulse of the 
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moment, he had dashed in and saved the life 
of that one man who defended himself so 
bravely. Then he thought of the evening at 
the Estaneia Chica, and of the angry words of 
Chinguriza. But Alec Gordon had promised 
him that he would make that affair all right, 
and Chinguriza had been to see him at the 
manguera, and had professed entire oblivion 
of their dispute, and great desire to be friendly 
with him. Why should he trouble his head any 
more about this affair? If the police knew 
anything of it, they could have arrested him at 
the manguera, for all the country round knew 
of this race, and that he was training the 
picaso. As he thought this over, wondering 
where before he had heard the harsh voice of 
the man in blue spectacles, and when he had 
previously felt the pressure of those bony 
fingers, he was joined by Pancho de Armas, 
who brought with him Harry Kaeburn and 
Alec- Gordon. Pancho said nothing, but 
turned and led the way back to the pulperia, 
while the other two were loud in their praises 
of the condition of the picaso. 

" You have well earned the thousand dollars 
Pancho gives you for training him," said Alec 
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Gordon,' " but I hope you have not made any 
bets on him; you have not a ghost of a 
chance." 

"You have not seen this horse go," said 
Ralph, 

" Don't need to," said Harry Eaeburn. " I 
came round by Dolores on my way back from 
my place, and made inquiries ; the Chulo 
has beaten better horses than the picaso." 

" There are some who know the Chulo as 
well as you do, who tell me I shall win," 
replied Ealph, who somehow placed great faith 
in the man in blue spectacles. 

"Well, you stand to win five thousand 
dollars, so be content with that, and don't 
risk anything by making bets," said Gordon. 

" I'll bet you the thousand dollars I have 
for training him," said Ealph. 

" I won't rob you," said Alec. " Besides, I 
am not betting myself; I am going shares with 
Palomin, and have given him carte-blanche 
to make what bets he likes for me on the 
Chulo. 

"There is one thing very peculiar," said 
Harry Eaeburn ; "everyone seems to back the 
Chulo, but any one who offers any odds 
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gets taken up at once. Pancho has put 
thousands on the pioaso, and it is not often he 
makes a mistake." 

They soon reached the pulperia, and found 
Nicanor, with his little horse, there before 
them. The preliminary details took a long 
time to arrange. Nioaior seemed disposed to 
make difficulties, but Pancho de Armas kept 
his temper admirably. Harry Raeburn, at the 
urgent request of Pancho de Armas, consented 
to act as judge for the Chulo, while Don 
Felipe Lanuz, a neighbouring estanciero, was 
appointed judge for the picaso. 

When the riders went to scale to weigh out, 
Ralph was surprised to see the boy Anastasio 
Mansilla present himself as the rider of the 
Chulo, with a heavy shot-belt buckled round 
him to make up weight. 

" I thought Don Julio was to ride against 
me," said Ralph. 

Anastasio made no answer, but seated him- 
self in the sling. 

" This boy can ride as well as Don Julio," 
said Nicanor. 

" To-day I have a horse" said Anastasio, 
" and you are not going to get away from me 
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with a rush at the finish, as yon did when yon 
ran my over o." 

Ealph, after weighing out, gave his horse a 
final rub down with a silk handkerchief ; but 
could not help pausing to admire the Chulo, 
as he walked past him with a gliding step 
which seemed to take him along without any 
effort. Every muscle on his shoulders and 
thighs stood out in relief, while his full eye 
and glossy coat showed the perfection of health 
and condition. Anastasio had rolled his 
drawers halfway up his thighs, and rode with 
his legs and arms bare, and with a handker- 
chief tied round his head. Kalph also tied a 
handkerchief round his head, and for the first 
time appeared in public in a chiripa, his 
training experience having taught him that 
for riding bareback it was a much more com- 
fortable garment than trousers. 

As the two competitors i;ode out from the 
pulperia, a general murmur of discontent arose 
from the men who crowded round them ; from 
none more loudly than from a knot of English- 
men, who had received them with shouts of 
"Viva el Chulo I" 

"Where is Colman?" "How is it that 
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Colman does not ride the Chulo?" were the 
questions poured upon Nicanor from every 
side. 

" What matters it ? " said Nicanor, " The 
Chulo never was beaten, and a child can ride 
him. He is able to win the race all alone 
without a rider. Two to one on the Chulo ? " 
he shouted, and his confident look somewhat 
appeased the murmurs axound him. 

One or two more bets at these odds were 
offered to him, which he took up at once, and 
then, turning to Pancho de Armas, said — 

" I have not a rial left; everything I have 
in the world is on tte pon;." 

"You have your horse and recao," said 
Pancho. " I'll stake my mount against 
yours." 

" Done with you," said Nicanor ; and the 
men around burst into loud cries of " Bravo, 
Don Nicanor ! " as they heard this proof of his 
confidence of success. 

But the English were not so easily satisfied, 
and repeated their questions, " Why does not 
Colman ride the Chulo ? " 

" He is ill and cannot," said Pancho. 

" That be hanged to a tale ! " said Geordie 
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Macdonnell. " If Colman was dying he would 
leave his bed to ride a horse like the Chnlo." 

" A precious young rascal is that Anastasio," 
said Juan Fernandez, "though he is the son 
of my old friend Don Carlos. If he plays 
any of his tricks, I'll break his head for 
him." 

" He'll do his best, man," said a sunburnt 
Irishman, who was standing by. "I saw the 
old man make a bet of three hundred cows 
with Pancho de Armas. That is the reason 
the boy is riding the Chulo." 

As they spoke, Don Carlos Mansilla, the 
man at whose house Ealph and Peter Flanagan 
had stopped on the second evening after 
leaving Buenos Ayres, edged his way through 
the throng, and going up to Anastasio, patted 
him on the back, telling him to ride his best 
and he would make him a present of any horse 
in his tropilla he chose to select. 

"No fear, father," said Anastasio. "If 
that Englishman wins I'll eat him up, horse 
and all." 

"Have you anything more you'll bet, 
Nicanor?" said Pancho. 

"I have nothing but my jacket left," said 
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Nicanor, "and I would not wear yours if I 
won it." 

At this there was a general laugh, for 
Pancho was very careless in his dress, and 
often wore coats which such a dandy as 
Nicanor would be ashamed .to be seen in- 
Without more ado the crowd made way, and 
the two horses, side by side, walked slowly 
down the road ; while the comisario, attended 
by a posse of policemen, shouted, " Cancha 
libre ! " and drove back the horsemen from 
the road in front of the pulperia, leaving 
a clear course for the race, at the end of 
which stood Harry Eaeburn and Don Felipe 
Lanuz, facing each other, and about twelve 
yards apart. 

There was a general movement among the 
spectators towards the sides of the road, 
which were soon lined with horsemen on either 
hand for a distance of near a quarter of a mile, 
while other horsemen followed the racers up 
the road, intending to turn and gallop back 
with them as they ran. Certain men were 
also detached by the comisario, who posted 
themselves at regular distances along the 
course, to see that there was no jostling, kick- 
ing, or foul riding. 
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When the competitors reached the starting- 
place, which was near a mile and a half up 
the road, both riders dismounted, and borrow- 
ing a knife apiece from bystanders, proceeded 
to clean out the feet of their horses with the 
greatest care ; then, remounting, they ranged 
side by side, and gave their horses several 
short spurts down the road. 

Meantime a general silence came over the 
crowds of men collected about the raya, 
peering eagerly at those two far-off horses, 
upon whose respective prowess the gain or 
loss of so many hard-earned dollars depended. 
Nicanor and Pancho de Armas stood close 
to the judges. The former, in his usual jovial 
manner, attempted some small jokes, but they 
fell flat. As for Pancho, he was very pale, 
and sat stolidly in his saddle, with his lips 
pressed firmly together, merely answering with 
an impatient shake of the head if any spoke 
to him. 

The silence was broken by one general cry — 
" Here they come ! " Then the attention 
became more eager than ever. 

In the distance a dense mob of horsemen 
was seen rushing along the camp on each 
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side the road, crashing through the dry brown 
thistles, and leaving a cloud of dust behind 
them. In front, two black spots in the centre 
of the road drew away from the ruck of horse- 
men behind. Other groups of horsemen were 
waiting for them nearer too, who turned as 
they came up, broke into a gallop, and were 
left behind. And so on again and again, 
till the two black spots showed themselves 
plainly to be two horses running at fall speed. 
Neck and neck they came on, neither rider 
stirring hand or foot, both sitting as rigidly 
as though they were in one piece with the 
animals beneath them. At the raya no 
man stirred, or even spoke a whispered word 
of comment ; all were intently watching what 
they saw would be a very close race. About 
three squares from home the Chulo suddenly 
fell back, and the picaso came on with a clear 
lead of several lengths. Shouts and angry 
oaths broke the silence, and Pancho, raising 
his hand to his forehead, drew a long breath 
of relief. In two squares more the Chulo 
had made up his lost ground; but Anastasio 
was riding in a very wild manner, flourishing 
his rebenque about, and rolling in his seat, 
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while Kalph, with his lips firm set, was 
waiting for the last twenty yards to make 
his final effort- He raised his bridle hand, 
gave one fierce cut with his whip, and 
rushed the picaso over the raya, a neck in 
front. In the next stride the Chulo passed 
him. 

As the race was running, Don Tomas Kae- 
burn drove up to the raya in his dog-cart, 
having Don Justiniano Velasquez beside him. 
When the race was over, Alec Gordon rode up 
to them. 

" This is a regular swindle, Don Tomas," 
said he, excitedly. " The cebruno could have 
won in a canter." 

" I don't see it," said Don Tomas. " Your 
friend Mahony rode magnificently, and de- 
served to win." 

" Oh, he's not to blame at all, but there 
is a screw loose somewhere," rejoined Alec. 
"The cebruno had it in hand from start to 
finish." 

" He seemed to slip or overreach, or some- 
thing of that sort, a little way up the road," 
said Don Tomas. 

"But he made up his lost ground in no 
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time, and lie was running away at the 
finish." 

" I thought that Pancho had made the race 
on purpose to lose it," said Don Justiniano. 
" It was such a strange thing for him to let 
an Englishman train and ride for him." 

" No ; Pancho bet all he had on the 
picaso," said Alec, "and more too. I don't 
know where he got all the money from. He'll 
be a rich man for life with this day's work." 

" Have you lost much ? " asked Don Tomas. 
" You seem to be rather annoyed about it." 

"I don't know how much. I left it to 
Palomin to bet for me ; but I would not care 
for losing if I had lost fairly." 

Meantime Kalph and Anastasio had re- 
turned to the pulperia, where Ealph weighed 
in, and was declared the winner by the 
comisario, who then asked Colman for the 
packet he had sealed up when the race was 
made, and after examining the seals, handed 
it to Pancho de Armas, who broke it open, 
and counting out five thousand dollars, handed 
them to Kalph, who took them without a 
word, put them into his pocket, and jumping 
again on to his horse, rode away leading the 
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picaso, paying no heed to the congratulations 
which were offered him on his victory, and 
refusing all offers of refreshment. Pancho 
made no observation concerning this strange 
behaviour on the part of his trainer, but 
smiled at him as he went, and shrugged his 
shoulders with an air of great self-satisfac- 
tion. 

Nicanor seemed greatly crestfallen at the 
loss of the race, but when men crowded round 
him asking him how it was, he answered im- 
patiently, " What would you ? Horses are 
horses. For my part, I am ruined." 

Then, going up to Anastasio, he took the 
cebruno from him without saying a word, 
unbridled him, and washed out his mouth with 
salt and water, the little horse all the time 
swishing his tail about, stamping his feet, 
whinnying as though he were quite ready to 
run the race over again, an& showing no sign 
of exhaustion. 

Anastasio sat himself down in a corner 
under a shed, and seemed the embodiment of 
despair and fatigue ; but he had not sat there 
long before Don Carlos Mansilla rushed into 
the pulperia on foot, his eyes flashing and his 
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whole body trembling with excitement and 
anger. 

" Grandisimo picaro ! " shouted he, as he 
saw his son ; " if I catch you I'll break every 
bone in your body." 

Anastasio sprang from his seat, and rushed 
into the house; and Pancho de Armas and 
some others interposing, took the old man by 
the arms and shoulders, and forcing him back 
again, closed the gate behind him. Turning 
in an appealing manner to the crowd outside, 
he tore his hat from his head, threw it on the 
ground, and stamped on it, crying out — 

" What have I done that God should send 
me a rogue of a son like that ? " 

" How could he win if the other horse was 
the better ? " asked Juan Fernandez, trying to 
soothe him. 

" But he told me that he was certain to 
win," said the old man. 

"What is the use of making such a row 
about the loss of a few cows ? " said another. 

" What matters to me the cows ? " said he. 
" Do not you hear what they tell me — that my 
son is a picaro, and lost the race on purpose ? 
That is what tears my heart for me." 
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" Don't you listen to what a lot of fools say 
to you," said Juan Fernandez. " None of us 
knew that the picaso is such a good horse, 
not even me, though he was mine." 

" Then you think that the little horse could 
not have won?" 

" Not a chance of it." 

" That is another thing," said Don Carlos, 
stooping and taking up his hat, and regaining 
his composure with great rapidity. "Look 
you, senores," continued he, " it matters little 
to me to lose a few cows ; but what I will not 
permit to any man is to speak bad words about 
my boy." 

At this, loud laughter burst from several of 
the bystanders, and Juan Fernandez, taking 
the old man by the arm, and telling him not 
to be a fool, hustled him off to where his horse 
was standing near at hand. 

A group of English were collected round 
Mr. Kaeburn's dog-cart, drinking lemonade 
and claret, smoking, and discussing the race, 
when Geordie Macdonnell came up, accom- 
panied by KaJph Mahony. 

"I have found him at last, Don Tomas," 
said Macdonnell. " He was going off some- 
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where. He has had enough of his precious 
native friends by this time." 

" Come and take a glass of wine, Mahony," 
said Don Tomas. " Some of us think that 
there has been some roguery on foot about 
this race of yours, but we all know you had 
nothing to do with that." 

" I engaged to ride the horse and win, if I 
could," replied Ealph, by no means loth to 
take the proffered glass of claret, for his throat 
was dry enough after his spin. " I am afraid 
a, good many have dropped more than they 
-can well spare to-day." 

" Here comes Palomin," said Alec Gordon. 
u Now I shall know how much I have lost." 

Palomin came sauntering up with his horse 
at a slow walk, looking about him as though 
he took not the slightest interest in what was 
going on. 

" So you won, did you ? " said he to Ealph, 
in his usual drawl. "I thought you would. 
I'll run your picaso with my Colorado for the 
same distance in a month." 

" No," said Ealph ; " I have had enough of 
racing for the present." 

"Hola! Palomin," said Alec Gordon. ."I 
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have been looking for you for the last hour. 
How much have we lost ? " 

" We ! Nothing. I am not a fool to go 
putting money on a race like that." 

" And the bets you told me you had made 
for me ? " 

"I drew them. When Colman refuses to 
ride a horse like the Chulo there is some 
reason; but to Don Eodolfo it has been all 
right. What say you, Don Eodolfo ? " added 
he, turning to Ealph, and clapping him on the 
shoulder. " You at least are content." 

"Far from it," replied Ealph. "I don't 
like being beaten, but I had rather be fairly 
beaten than win by roguery." 

" If you don't like roguery, you should not 
bind yourself to a man like Pancho," said 
Palomin. 

" Pancho said his horse would win, and he 
did. He, at least, was not the rogue this 
time," said Don Justiniano. 

To this Palomin made no reply. 

* l At any rate, you are a good fellow to have 
dealings with, Palomin," said Alec Gordon. 
" You have saved me a lot of dollars, for I 
thought my money safe on the Chulo. But 
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tell us, Mahony, do you think you won 
fairly ?" 

" I intended to win if I could," said Ralph ; 
u but if they would change horses, I'd run it 
again, and put all I have on the pony. We 
made an even start, and went off at a good 
pace. For the first ten squares I thought the 
race all my own ; then I began to force the 
pace, but I found that the pony kept up with 
me stride for stride. I could not shake him 
off; and the first pull I took he went ahead 
of me, straining at his bit with his mouth 
wide open. That rascal Anastasio was ac- 
tually waiting for me; I knew I was beat. 
Just then I noticed a man who wears blue 
spectacles, and who is a great friend of 
Pancho's, galloping alongside of me ; he 
shouted something to one of us, I don't know 
which. The next moment the Chulo 
seemed to cross his feet somehow, and I saw 
no more of him till I was close on the raya." 

"I saw the Chulo slip, or something of 
the kind," said Don Tomas ; " he lost several 
lengths by it." 

" For all that he would have beaten me if 
he had been ridden fairly out," said Ralph. 
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" I am certain of it," said Alec Gordon. 
"It is as clear a case of ' roping' as I ever 
saw in my life." 

"Who is that man in blue spectacles?" 
asked Don Tomas. " I imagine he had some- 
thing to do with that ' roping,' as Alec calls 
it." 

"I don't know who he is," said Ealph; 
" but I know he told me before the race that 
I was certain to win. He was looking at 
Anastasio, not at me, when he shouted, but 
I could not make out what he said." 

At this moment there was some confusion 
among the groups of horsemen on the road 
about them ; and the comisario, followed by 
several policemen, came up to the dog-cart. 
The comisario raised his hat to Don Tomas 
and Don Justiniano ; then, riding up to Ealph 
Mahony, he said — 

" My friend, you must come with me ; I 
have orders to take you to Chascomus." 

" To Chascomus ! " said Ralph. " And what 
for?" 

"What is all this about?" said Harry 
Raeburn, walking his horse between them. 

Then came shouts and warning cries from 
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the policemen. The comisario glanced be- 
hind him, then, slipping his hand under his 
poncho, drew a pistol; but before he could 
make any use of it his arm was seized by the 
man in blue spectacles, who came rushing 
furiously through the throng of horsemen. 
Behind him came a number of fierce-looking 
men, armed with long facones, who, turning 
upon the policemen, either disarmed them or 
drove them off the ground. All was con- 
fusion and uproar; the more peaceably dis- 
posed put spurs to their horses and fled, the 
English crowded round Ealph Mahony, and 
the comisario, after a vain effort to free his 
arm, gave up his pistol to the man in blue 
spectacles. Amid the confusion Pancho de 
Armas made his way up to Ealph, and whis- 
pered to him — 

" Now is your time ; run for it." 

"I shan't run," said Ealph. "I rode the 
race fair enough, and " 

" The race ! This has nothing to do with 
the race. This is quite another affair." 

" Explain yourself, Pancho," said Harry 
Eaeburn. "What does the comisario want 
with Don Eodolfo ? " 
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Pancho merely answered by again telling 
Kalph to run ; but Don Justiniano, who had 
been watching attentively the man in blue 
spectacles, bent over the front of the dog-cart, 
and called Kalph Mahony to him. 

"Take Pancho's advice," said he. "Go 
and hide yourself for a few days among your 
English friends. I will make this affair all 
right for you, and then I will send for you." 

Don Justiniano spoke in English, but Ealph 
seemed not to understand him, and was as 
little disposed to take his advice as Pancho's ; 
but as he hesitated, the man in blue spectacles, 
leaving the comisario in charge of two of his 
armed men, came up to him, and, laying his 
hand upon his arm, said to him — 

"I foresaw this, and provided against it, 
but I cannot do more for you now. Don 
Justiniano and Pancho will take care of you. 
Have no fear ; those who do me good service 
I never forget." 

Then Balph remembered where he had 
before heard that harsh voice, and had felt 
the pressure of those bony fingers — in the dusk 
of an evening not many weeks past, when, 
cowering in the shelter of a dense pajonal, p, 
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man, wounded himself, had torn a strip from 
his shirt, and had bound it round a punctured 
wound he had received in his right arm, 
saying to him many words which he had 
known to be words of thanks, but of which he 
understood nothing more. 

Ealph hesitated no longer. He exchanged 
a cordial hand-grasp with his unknown ally ; 
then, raising his hat to Don Tomas Eaeburn 
and Don Justiniano, he drew short the 
maneador by which he led the picaso, and, 
turning rein, galloped away. But he was not 
suffered to go alone ; Alec Gordon, Harry 
Eaeburn, Juan Fernandez, and Palomin 
drew out from the crowd and galloped with 

him. 

"This way," said Alec Gordon, heading 
straight for the Estancia Chioa at a hand 
gallop. 

No other word was spoken by any of them 
till the pulperia was left a good two leagues 
behind. Looking back, they saw no sign of 
pursuit. They moderated their pace to a 
steady canter; the look of anxiety vanished 
from their faces ; with jokes and laughter 
they discussed the events of the day, and soon 
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after sundown reached their destination un- 
molested. 

Until Kalph Mahony and his friends were 
out of sight, the man in blue spectacles kept 
possession of the road with his armed fol- 
lowing, the comisario remaining with him as 
his prisoner, with full liberty to talk to any 
one he chose. The man he selected to talk 
with was Don Justiniano Velasquez, who 
seemed to know him well, and had plenty to 
say to him* For half an hour they talked 
together, when the man in blue spectacles, 
coming up to the comisario, returned his 
pistol to him, asking his pardon for having 
been forced to molest him. The comisario, 
taking off his hat, replied in equally polite 
phraseology; after which the man in blue 
spectacles, who did not remove his hat, waved 
his hand to him and to the bystanders, of 
whom there yet remained some scores, and 
trotted slowly away with three or four fol- 
lowers, the rest of the men with facones 
having already disappeared. 

About an hour before midnight three men 
sat together in the large room of Fancho's 
house at the majiguera — Pancho himself, the 
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inan in blue spectacles, and Nicanor. They 
sat at a table which was lighted by two tallow 
candles stuck into bottles, flaring in the wind, 
for the door was wide open. On this table 
lay rolls of notes and piles of gold coins, 
which the man in blue spectacles was busy 
counting and sorting. When he had finished, 
he divided all the paper money and some of 
the gold between Pancho and Nicanor; but 
most of the gold he kept for himself, and 
stowed away in the pockets of a wide belt, 
which he then buckled round his body under 
his waistcoat. Pancho swept his share of the 
plunder into a drawer of the table, which he 
locked, and Nicanor stuffed his carelessly into 
the wide pockets of his tirador. 

"We have made a good business of it this 
time, colonel/ 9 said Nicanor. 

"Yes; but if I had not kept my eye on 
that fool of a, boy, he would have upset our 
pot for us." 

" I have made it all right with his father/' 
said Nicanor. "Don Juan Fernandez has 
some cattle of his on shares, which are 
Pancho's now." 

" Old Mansilla is all right/' said the man 
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in blue spectacles, whom Nicanor had ad- 
dressed as colonel ; " but if that boy gets 
talking, all will be found out. Where is 
he?" 

"He is here, but I shall send him to his 
mother to-night," said Nicanor. 
• "Call him." 

Pancho rose from his seat, went to the door 
of the rancho, and called. The boy Anastasio 
answered his summons from the kitchen, and 
appeared in the doorway with a cowed look 
about him, which gave a most villainous 
expression to his swarthy features. 

" Look here, you son of a mule," said the 
colonel. " What do you pretend to be able 
to ride for? What gringo is it that has 
taught you to ride ? If you are seen anywhere 
about here, you will have your throat cut 
before you are a week older. Here is Nicanor, 
who has lost everything he has." 

Anastasio looked in a bewildered manner 
at Nicanor, twisting his hat round in his 
fingers; but as he got no satisfaction there, 
he stammered out, ""But, seflor! You told 
me " 

"I told you ? Look you here, if ever you 
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say that I told you anything, or if you say 
one word about me to any one, I'll flay you 
alive. You would not be the first I've done 
it to." 

" But, sefior, my father " 

"Ah I your father. He has lost three 
hundred cows through your stupidity. I ad- 
vise you to get home to your mother before 
he gets there." 

"But, Don Pancho, why don't you say 
something for me ? " 

" I can only say one thing to you, my son," 
said Pancho de Armas, very gently — " that I 
shall keep my eye upon you ; and if ever you 
say one word about the cebruno not being 
fairly beaten, I'll cut your throat myself." 

"But, Sefior Don Pancho, all the world 
knows that the cebruno could have won. 
What shall I say when they ask me ? " 

" Say that Pancho poisoned you," said the 
colonel, throwing him a note for a thousand 
dollars. " Now go, and remember what I 
told you — if you ever tell any one that you 
ever spoke to me, I'll flay you alive." 

As Anastasio, picking up the bank-note 
from the ground, slunk away, the colonel rose 
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from his chair, and, taking off his blue spec- 
tacles, folded them up and put them carefully 
away in a breast pocket of the. long brown 
overcoat he wore, after which he took off the 
coat itself, folded it up, and gave it to 
Nicanor. He then took up a short riding- 
jacket and a light poncho from a chair in a 
cornerj put them on, and went out, walking 
across the patio to the ombii, where his horse 
was standing hobbled and ready for him. 
Mounting, he waved his hand to the other 
two, who had followed him out, and trotted 
slowly away. 

" Where is he going to ? " asked Pancho. 

" I don't know," replied Nicanor. 

" When will he be back ? " 

"When it suits him, I suppose. I have 
instructions to keep the Chulo in good con- 
dition, but not to race him," replied Nicanor, 
taking his poncho from behind his recao, and 
rolling up in it the brown overcoat the colonel 
had given him to take charge of. "Now I 
am off," he added, as he replaced his poncho ; 
" I intend to be a long way from this by sun- 
rise." 

Pancho, being left alone, remaijied seated 
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under the ombti, smoking a cigar in the moon- 
light. 

" It may be awkward for me yet," said he 
to himself, " if that boy ever says he has seen 
the colonel here. Even the colonel is a fool 
sometimes. Why couldn't he leave Bauptista 
and the rest alone to get that Englishman off 
without showing himself ? Don Justiniano 
recognized him, if no one else did. If Colman 
gets into any trouble about it, he'll tell." 

However, although the race was talked of 
for long after, no one seemed to have any 
suspicion of foul play on the part of Pancho de 
Armas, and to his surprise neither Don Jus- 
tiniano nor the comisario ever asked him any 
questions concerning his knowledge of the 
movements of a certain Colonel Don Ignacio 
Lopez, of whom Pancho knew rather more 
than he would have liked to tell, and about 
whom the police in Chascomus were rather 
unpleasantly inquisitive. This said Colonel 
Don Ignacio Lopez had been a noted character 
in this district in the time of General Eosas, 
and was said by some to have been implicated 
in that affair of Costa's of the previous 
November. 
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As his apprehensions wore away, Pancho's 
exultation at his success in the race against 
the crack horse from Dolores became greater. 
He bought some houses in Chascomus with 
the money he had won, and was very liberal 
in asking Englishmen he met to drink with 
him, telling them that he had plenty of gringo 
money in his pocket, which he had won from 
them by the skill of one of their own country- 
men, whom they were foolish enough not to 
back in the great gringo race, as he called the 
race which was won for him by my friend 
Ralph Mahony at Colman's pulperia on the 
1st of January, 1855. 
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CHAPTEE VIIL 

A SUNDAY AT THE ESTANCIA SANTA MATILDA. 

Vebt quietly a fortnight slipped over for Balph 
Mahony at the Estancia Chica, till one Satur- 
day evening Harry Eaeburn called there on 
his way back from Chascomus. 

"You are all right now, Mahony," said he, 
as he dismounted at the palenque. " Those 
fools in Chascomus got it into their heads that 
the man you saved from Chinguriza and Baup- 
tista was Colonel Lopez, who, they said, came 
over with Costa and Benitez from the Banda 
Oriental ; but they have found out at last who 
he was. He was an aide-de-camp of Benitez, 
and was caught next day by the police near 
Dolores and shot. ,, 

" The next day ? That is two months ago ! " 
said Balph. 
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" Yes, your courage gave him a day more of 
life." 

" How do they know it ? " asked Ralph. 

"Juan Francisco Velasquez went out to 
Dolores, under the idea that this man might 
be Colonel Lopez, and he brought back all 
particulars.' ' 

" Colonel Lopez has been in Entre Rios for 
months past," said Alec Gordon, leading the 
way to the house. 

"Do you know Colonel Lopez?" asked 
Ralph. 

"Not well; but I have met him several 
times, and I have heard a great deal about 
him." 

" Is he a tall, dark-featured man, with heavy 
eyebrows and very little beard ? " 

" With large hands and very little spare 
flesh ? " said Alec Gordon. 

" Just so," said Ralph. 

" Where have you seen him ? " 
^ Before Ralph could answer this question, 
Harry Raeburn laid his hand upon his arm, 
and drawing him into the house with him, said 
to him in low tones, " We have made this all 
right for you, but don't you go and spoil it. 
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You have never seen Colonel Lopez or any 
one like him. — No, Alec," added he, stepping 
out again, as he heard Alec Gordon giving 
some order about his horse, " I cannot stop 
to-night. I only came here to tell Mahony 
that he is all right, and to ask you three 
fellows to come over to Santa Matilda to- 
morrow.' ' 

Harry Kaeburn remained talking with them, 
telling them the last news from the Crimea 
and so forth, for another half-hour, but no- 
thing more was said about Colonel Lopez. 

It was morning— a bright summer morning, 
such a morning as is never known out of the 
province of Buenos Ayres, and only there 
sometimes. The sun shed down his vernal 
rays from a sky of the purest blue, but the air 
was fresh and exhilarating. A stiff pampero 
had blown all night, and was now gradually 
dying away as the sun mounted towards the 
zenith. In its long journey over the trackless 
pampa the pampero had laden itself with ozone, 
and came pouring forth its burden of live- 
giving, joy-inspiring elixir wherever it passed. 
Sorrow and pestilence fled before it. For who 
pould sorrow when the very air was joyous ? 
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what pestilence could flourish where men drew 
in large draughts of life at every inhalation ? 

Buenos Ayres, undrained and badly paved, 
with your narrow streets and crowded houses ! 
city built upon a dunghill ! — how long would 
you have remained a city but for the pam- 
pero? Alas ! times are coming when even the 
pampero shall not save you ; when the putrid 
water you drink and the foetid air you breathe 
shall blast you with a pestilence that even the 
pampero cannot stay ; when your streets shall 
become a desert; when your citizens shall die 
by thousands ! 

Portenos ! Do you look to God's wind to do 
all your scavengering for you ? You saturate 
the ground your houses stand on with filth; 
you dye the river which flows at your doors red 
with the blood from your saladeros. You look 
to the storm to flush your river ; you look to 
the wind to carry away the noisome vapour 
from your streets. How long will the pam-p 
pero keep back the pestilence which hovers 
over you ? As your broad plains become 
Covered with farms, with estancias, and with 
artificial woods, the power ..of the pampero to 
help you becomes smaller. His riohes are reft 
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from him ere he reaches yon ; you lengthen 
your streets and raise higher your houses till 
you shut him out completely. Thus your 
wealth and your prosperity shall be your ruin, 
and shall turn you over, bound hand and foot, 
to the destroyer. 

It was Sunday, and the bright summer 
morning had brought all the family at Santa 
Matilda out into the garden. Charlie, for whom 
there were no lessons to-day, frisked about the 
white gravel walks and about the flower beds, 
plucking choice blossoms here and there, 
arranging a nosegay to ornament the breakfast- 
table. Don Tomas and Aunt Alice sat under 
the paradise tree, talking together in low 
tones. Emily Eaeburn and Consolacion 
Velasquez paced slowly round the oval, arm in 
arm. Harry Baeburn sat on the steps of the 
verandah, slowly puffing blue rings of smoke 
into the air from under the broad rims of his 
straw hat. 

"Oh, you lazy people!" said Charlie, 
coming up to her sister and Miss Velasquez 
with her hands full of flowers* " Look at all 
the flowers I have got, and you have hardly 
picked any." 
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" Well, I will do the sorting," said Emily. 
"You run and get some thread to tie them 
up." 

Charlie ran to the house and soon returned 
with a reel of cotton. 

"Where will you put this rosehud, 
Emily?" said she, as she saw one rosebud 
lying by itself on the grass, while the rest of 
the flowers were arranged in bouquets. 

" That's for me," said Emily, pinning it into 
the bosom of her dress. 

" My! Emily," said Charlie, "what a colour 
you have this morning ! I never saw you look 
so pretty before. When Alec comes, he will 
be paying you more compliments than ever." 

"He can save himself the trouble, for all 
that I care for his fine speeches," said Emily. 

"Don't say that, Emily. You would not 
be happy if you had not some one to make 
fine speeches to you." 

" His Irish friend will do as well," said 
Consolacion. " He looks as if he could make 
fine speeches if he tried." 

" Don't you go flirting with him, Emily, or 
you either, Consuela, because if you do I 
shall be jealous," said Charlie,, 
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" Jealous ! Have you fallen in love with 
him already ? " said Emily. 

" Of course I have," said Charlie. " I have 
been looking out for a hero to fail in love with 
for some time." 

" A case of love at first sight," said Emily. 
" Have you any reason to believe that your 
love is returned ? " 

^ Not the slightest," said Charlie, gaily. 
" Quite the contrary. That evening that 
Aunt Alice sent me for him, he did nothing 
but look at Consuela all the time. I felt ready 
to tear your eyes out, didn't I, Consuela ? " 
added she, throwing her arms round Con- 
solacion's neck as she stooped over the flowers, 
and kissing her. 

" Then you won't break your heart if some 
one steals him from you ? » 

"The idea! Where would be the fan of 
loving a hero if he cared anything about 
me?" 

" Mutual love entails matrimony," said 
Emily, " and heroes don't settle down into 
humdrum husbands." 

" Never. Heroes make fortunes, and then 
go away and marry the king's daughter." 
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" Poor heroes ! It must be a sad thing to 
Ibe a hero," said Consolacion, laughing. 

"Not at all," said Charlie, indignantly. 
" A hero goes and lives in a palace, and has 
soldiers and guards." 

"But Alec says this hero is going to live 
in a rancho and take care of a flock of sheep," 
said Emily. 

" I dare say his ancestors lived in ranchos. 
They all did in those days," said Charlie ; 
" and they had fires in the middle of the 
floor, and a hole in the roof to let the smoke 
out." 

"Who were they that you call his an- 
cestors ? " asked Consolacion. 

" The kings of Ireland," said Charlie, 
loftily. 

" I did not know there were any kings in 
Ireland," said Consolacion. 

"Not now, you know; but once, ever so long 
ago. All Irishmen who are gentlemen are 
the sons of kings." 

"Who told you that, Charlie?" asked 
Emily. 

" Harry did, and he knows all about them. 
Ask him." 

YOL. I. p 
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"A pretty son of a king, to come out here 
and live in a rancho ! " said Emily. "Mr. 
Mahony is nothing but a peon." 

"And he saves men's lives when they are 
going to be killed," said Charlie. 

" Mr. Mahony is a gentleman," said Con- 
solacion. 

" What nonsense you two do talk ! " said 
Emily. "Why, he was working here in the 
shearing among the peons, and then he went 
racing a horse for your capataz among gauchos 
at the pulperia." 

" Why shouldn't he, if he chooses ? Do you 
think I don't know a gentleman when I see 
him?" said Consolacion. 

"Here they are," said Charlie. "Alec 
promised that he would come early, in time 
for church." 

As she spoke, three horsemen rode up to 
the garden-gate, and, dismounting, tied their 
horses to a palenque which stood close by. 

" So glad you're come ! " said Charlie, run- 
ning to meet them as they opened the gate ; 
"especially you, Mr. Macdonnell. It is so 
seldom you honour us with your company." 

" Geordie requires a special invitation^ 
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whenever you want him, Miss G-lad-you're- 
come," said Alec Gordon, shaking hands with 
her. 

" I call that very unkind of you, Mr. Mac- 
donnell," said Charlie. "You know we are 
always glad to see you to Sunday service." 

" A little church goes a great way with me, 
Miss Charlotte," said Macdonnell. 

"You ought to be ashamed of yourself," 
replied Charlie. 

" Then what will you say of me?" said 
Ralph Mahony ; " I have not been to church 
for two years." 

" I am sorry for you," said Charlie. "But 
what a bright face you have, and Alec too ! 
Why, Alec, you look like Moses when he came 
down from the mount. I declare your face 
quite shines." 

" So would yours shine if you had ridden 
three leagues against a pampero," said Alec. 
u You would look like the Faerie Queen." 

" You are not unlike her as it is," said 
Balph. "I thought I had left rosy cheeks 
behind me when I crossed the line." 

" Muchisimas gracias, seflor ! " said Charlie, 
curtsying down to the ground. " Consuela 
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was saying just now that she thought you ' 
looked as if you could make fine speeches if 
you tried." 

" I can only do it when I have such very 
good reason as at present," said Ealph, flush- 
ing to the roots of his hair, and replying to 
her curtsy by an equally elaborate bow. 

"This will never do," said Charlie, with 
a merry laugh ; " you are getting on far too 
fast." And without more she turned from 
them, and ran before to announce their arrival 
to Aunt Alice. 

The new-comers received a cordial welcome, 
and stood talking with the rest for some 
minutes under the shade of the spreading * 
paradise tree, when a bell sounded from the 
house. 

" Morning service, gentlemen," said Don 
Tomas, giving his arm to Miss Velasquez and 
leading the way up the steps, across the 
verandah, and through a pair of folding glass 
doors into the sala. 

This was a large room, lighted by two 
windows in addition to the glass door. The 
floor was covered with Chinese matting; the 
walls panelled and adorned with engravings. 
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interspersed with water-colour sketches and 
crayon drawings, one of which, over a door- 
way, represented the head of a Grecian 
warrior, and bore in one corner the following 
inscription : — " Alice Eaeburn, delt. October, 
1825." 

In this room it was the custom of Don 
Tomas to assemble his household every Sunday 
morning at ten o'clock, when he read to them 
the morning service of the Church of England, 
generally deputing some one else to read the 
lessons. To this service any stranger visiting 
at the estancia was invited; but it was not 
often that he had so numerous a company 
as on this occasion. 

When service was over they sang a hymn. 
While they were yet in the second verse, the 
door opened and in walked Don Justiniano 
Velasquez. Nodding to Don Tomas, he took 
a seat quietly in a corner till the hymn was 
finished, when Consolacion, who had been 
smiling at him all the time, jumped from her 
seat and ran to him, folding her hands as she 
went. Bending her proud head, she stood 
before him. 

" Your blessing, papa." 
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" God give you His also, my daughter/ * said 
Don Justiniano, kissing her forehead and 
stroking her dark glossy hair with his hand. 

" How is Mamita ? " 

" Very anxious to see you. Juan Francisco 
is going back to Buenos Ayres this week, so 
she wants you to keep her company." 

" I knew he would not stop. Juan will 
never be an estanciero; he would rather be 
scribbling in those nasty newspapers. I am 
ready when you like, papa ; but I have been 
very happy here — they have been so kind to 
me. 

"I am afraid they will make a heretic of 
yon if you stop much longer." 

" No fear of that, is there, Aunt Alice ? " 
said Consolacion as, linking her arm with her 
father's, she led him to Mrs. Jocelyn. 

" I am proud to have the honour of saluting 
you, Mrs. Jocelyn," said Don Justiniano, 
bowing three or four times with stately gravity 
ere he took her proffered hand. "My wife 
sends you a thousand remembrances and this 
little note." 

While Consolacion helped Aunt Alice to 
read this note, which being written in Spanish 
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was beyond her unassisted comprehension, Don 
Justiniano turned to salute the others, which 
he did in a much less ceremonious manner 
than he had observed towards Aunt Alice, 
telling Emily that if he had any heart left 
she would steal it from him, as she grew more 
beautiful every time he saw her, and pulling 
Charlie's curls till she bought herself off with 
a kiss. But some of his previous ceremonious 
manner came back to him as he shook hands 
with Kalph Mahony. 

Some two hours afterwards, when, break- 
fast over, the gentlemen sat in the verandah 
smoking paper cigars, Don Justiniano drew 
his chair close to that of his host, and said 
to him — 

" I want to have a little talk with you about 
sheep. You told me years ago that sheep are 
more profitable than cattle, if properly looked 
after. I was astonished at the amount my 
wool gave me this year, and begin to think so 
too." 

" I am glad to hear it, and if you will only 
risk the outlay necessary to refine your sheep 
as I have done, you will soon find your income 
doubled." 
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" They will require much more care than I 
have ever bestowed upon them." 

" Unquestionably. You will find it neces- 
sary to introduce a completely new system on 
your estancia." 

"For which purpose I require a manager 
who will devote his attention exclusively to 
the sheep." 

"I thought Juan Francisco had come out 
with the intention of taking that department 
under his care." 

"I had hoped that he would do so," re- 
plied Don Justiniano ; " but he has now been 
with me several months, and likes the idea of 
settling down to estancia life less than ever." 

" Consolacion tells me that her mother has 
set her heart upon his going to the university 
and taking a doctor's degree," said Don 
Tomas. 

" She has. I have consented, and he leaves 
us next week, so I must find some one else to 
manage my sheep for me. Pancho laughs at 
all your foreign ways of managing." 

"You will never make anything of your 
sheep so long as you trust to Pancho." 

"I know that from experience; but he 
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understands cattle well, so I shall put them 
in his exclusive care, and I have my eye on a 
man of whom you know more than I do. Don 
Alejandro's new friend, the Irishman, appears 
to me a man of great intelligence. Do you 
think I could safely trust my sheep to his 

care ? " 

" He seems to me very intelligent, but he 
has no experience," replied Don Tomas. "The 
mayor-domo of your estancia will occupy a 
very responsible position. I should think 
Alec's other friend, Don Jorge, would suit you 
better. He has been two years in the 
country." 

"And even yet he cannot speak Spanish 
fluently. No ; he would not suit me. I must 
have some one who will pull well with Pancho. 
I have mentioned the matter to him, and he 
himself suggested to me that I should employ 
this Don Kodolfo." 

"Let us hear what Alec says. He knows 
him better than I do," said Don Tomas. 

Alec Gordon, being called into the confer- 
ence, gave it as his decided opinion that Don 
Justiniano could not do better than intrust his 
sheep to the care of Kalph Mahony. 
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" We will all of us be glad to give him any 
advice or assistance in our power," said he ; 
" and he is about the only foreigner I ever 
came across who could live with Pancho 
without quarrelling." 

The conference ended in Don Justiniano 
calling Ealph Mahony to him, and offering him 
a salary of five hundred dollars a month and 
one-fifth in the net increase in the sheep at 
the end of two years, if he would engage to 
take charge of them for that term. 

Now, as Don Justiniano had at least thirty 
thousand sheep on his estancia, which, if the 
two next seasons were good, might easily 
increase to fifty thousand, and as the salary 
offered was ample for all necessary personal 
expenses, this was a much better offer than 
Ralph could have any reason to expect. He 
closed with it at once, by saying — 

"I will do my best to merit your confidence, 
Don Justiniano." 

All except Harry Raeburn were much sur- 
prised to see Ralph take his good fortune so 
coolly, but Harry, going up to him, whispered 
in his ear — 

" You owe this berth to your friend Colonel 
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Lopez ; but, remember, you have never seei* 
him, and know nothing about him." 

Ealph nodded ; and as he shook hands with 
Don Justiniano in token of the conclusion of 
the bargain, he saw that gentleman's eyes 
fixed steadily upon his, as though they would 
ask him some unspoken question. Again 
Balph nodded, and as he felt the pressure of 
the fingers round his hand repeated, he knew 
that, in addition to the contract he had made 
before them all, he had made another of the 
exact terms of which he was completely 
ignorant. 

When they all met again for tea in the 
dining-room after siesta, Charlie came running 
up to Don Justiniano, and jumping on to a 
chair, covered his eyes with her hands. 

" You must not look till I tell you," said 
she. " Now you may look." 

As she took away her hands, Don Justiniano- 
saw Consolacion standing before him, dressed 
in a dark-blue riding-habit, her head covered 
with a round hat with a feather in it. 

" Why, who is this ? " said he, bowing to- 
her and walking round her, admiring her from 
every side. 
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"It's me, papa. See what they have done 
with your daughter. They will make an 
Englishwoman of me, whether you like it or 
not. This is a present from Don Tomas, but 
I would not put it on till you were here to see 
me in it." 

When her father had sufficiently admired 
her, she told him that they were all off for a 
ride down to the lagunas, and would feel 
honoured by his company; but Don Justiniano 
never mounted on horseback when he could 
possibly avoid it, so he and Don Tomas 
remained behind. 

The younger gentlemen had already saddled 
horses for themselves and the ladies, and as 
the evening breeze began to temper the 
scorching beams of the summer sun, they 
mounted, rode through the garden and out 
by the gate on to the level plain, where Aunt 
Alice, escorted by Geordie Macdonnell, a great 
favourite of hers, pushed her little white horse 
into a sharp canter, and led the way, leaving 
the others to follow as they chose. 

Ealph Mahony had secured a place for 
himself, as he thought, at the right hand, of 
Miss Velasquez, by holding her horse as her 
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father lifted her to her saddle ; but as he put 
his foot in the stirrup, Emily Eaeburn called 
to him — 

" Would yon be so kind, Mr. Mahony, as to 
shorten my stirrup-leather one hole for me ? " 

While he performed this most unnecessary 
service, the others rode on, and they did not 
overtake them until all drew rein together at 
the edge of a high barranca, which rose straight 
up from the water's edge — thirty feet of yellow 
clay. Before them and on both hands stretched 
the wide laguna, its face dimpled with wave- 
lets, which glittered in the evening sun. 

" You did not expect to find lakea like these 
in the pampa, did you, Mr. Mahony ? " said 
Aunt Alice. 

"No, that I did not, Mrs. Jocelyn. I 
thought, from what they told me in Buenos 
Ayres, that it was all one dead level, and that 
there was no water in the country except 
swamps. This seems to me a much larger 
lake than the one near Mr. Gordon's estancia." 

c * This is the largest of them all," said Alec 
Gordon. 

" And these barrancas are the highest," said 
Harry Raeburn. "Our estancia was called 
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1 Las Barrancas ' when my father bought it 
from the heirs of General Lopez," 

" General Lopez. Was he any relation to 
Don Justiniano ? " asked Balph. 

" He was uncle to his wife," replied Harry. 
" He was a very important personage during 
the War of Independence. 

" He was a sort of small king," said Alec 
Gordon, " and never moved without having 
an army of retainers at his back." 

"He did good service more than once in 
those troubled times," said Harry. 

" I suppose it was men like him who turned 
out the Spaniards and made a republic ? " said 
Balph. 

"No; he never would fight against the 
Spaniards," said Harry. " It was the towns- 
people made the revolution against the 
Spaniards, and they did not get much help 
from the country chieftains. But General 
Lopez was a great friend of Bosas when he 
was a young man; they armed their peons 
whenever there was an Indian invasion, and 
several times saved the country from being 
overrun by marauders." 

"It seems to me that every man was a 
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law to himself in those days/' said Aunt 
Alice. 

"They had need be, for there was no law 
anywhere, from all that I have heard," said 
Alec Gordon. 

" It is far easier to upset an old Government 
than to establish a new one," said Harry. 

"I thought Eosas was a horrible fellow — 
a murderer, who cut throats by the hundred," 
said Ealph. u I never heard that he ever did 
any good." 

"No more he did," said Emily Eaeburn. 
" You should hear Dofia Filomena talk about 
him." 

" Mamma hated General Eosas," said Miss 
Velasquez. "But papa says that so long as 
the Unitarios kept quiet, he was the best 
governor we ever had." 

" Who were they ? " asked Ealph. 

" They were the men who kicked out the 
Spaniards," said Harry Eaeburn. " So after 
that they wanted to have everything their 
own way, and General Lopez and the other 
country chieftains wanted to have everything 
their own way; so between them you may 
imagine what a state the country was in ' ' 
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" Till Kosas made himself governor, and 
made them all go his way," said Alec Gordon. 
"Rosas did not make himself governox* 
originally," said Harry. " All of them asked 
him to be governor, for he was the only man 
among them who seemed to have any brains, 
and when they had had enough of him they 
could not get rid of him. Result, the Reign 
of Terror." 

"'Viva! El ilustre Restaurador de los 
Leyes ! Viva!'" said Charlie Raeburn. "I 
have heard them shout that hundreds of 
times." 

. " Oh, bother ! I never saw anything like 
you men ; when you get together, you will do 
nothing but talk politics. We are losing the 
beautiful evening on this barranca, instead of 
galloping," said Emily. 

"Do not let us go yet," said Charlie. 
" Let us show Mr. Mahony the caves." 

" Not to-night, Charlie. We require lanterns 
to explore them properly," said Aunt Alice, 
starting her horse into a trot on the level 
sward crowning the summit of the barranca. 

"Are there caves under these cliffs?" said 
Ealph Mahony to Emily Raeburn, as they 
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fell again, side by side, to the rear of the 
party. 

" I believe there are, but I have never 
explored them," replied Emily. " When 
Pedro Eosas came in with his Indians during 
the siege, numbers of the poor people, and the 
shepherds about here, left their houses and 
hid in them till the danger was over." 

"Were you living on the estancia then?" 
asked Ealph. 

" Yes ; but papa took us to Chascomus for 
two months. The Indians, after all, never 
came near the estancia, and they were soon 
defeated and driven out again." 

Descending the slope of the barranca, the 

party trotted slowly to a lower level, where 

the laguna was fringed by a narrow strip 

of beach, and waded their horses into the 

water, slacking their bridles to let them draw 

in a few mouthfuls; but as Charlie's pony 

began to paw the water and splash it about 

upon her companions, Aunt Alice turned rein, 

and led the way by a circuitous route back, at 

that quick gallop which ladies and parsons are 

so fond of. They reached the estancia as the 

sun was setting. 
vol. i. q 
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"I never enjoyed a gallop so much in my 
life," said Emily, as Kalph assisted her to 
dismount. 

" Nor I," said Ealph, 

" Then keep this as a recuerdo of our 
gallop together," said Emily, taking a rose- 
bud from the bosom of her dress, and present- 
ing it to her cavalier. 

The evening passed away in quiet talk 
under the verandah, till Don Tomas asked 
for some hymns, Candles were lighted on 
the piano in the sala, and Aunt Alice sat down 
to the instrument, with a niece on each side 
of her, the rest grouping themselves behind. 
Several hymns were sung, ending with the 
Evening Hymn, after which Emily closed the 
piano and the ladies said good-night, 
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CHAPTER IX, 

"EL OMBtT SOLO." 

A plain, sprinkled sparsely with the mean huts 
of solitary shepherds, extending for leagues 
and leagues beyond the scope of the strongest 
vision on the clearest day; a plain much 
encumbered with the rank growth of immense 
pajonales, sodden underfoot in the firmest 
parts by heavy autumn rains. Over this plain 
paced slowly, one afternoon in the month of 
April, in the year 1857, a solitary horseman, 
covered from head to heels with a heavy cloth 
poncho. His slouched hat was drawn down 
over his forehead, and from the rim the 
frequent rain-drop trickled on to his shoulders, 
A drizzling rain was falling, shrouding such 
small prospect as there was. More than an 
hour before, he had left the town of Ranchos ; 
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more than an hour he had plodded on at 
this same monotonous pace. Alone he rode, 
in one undeviating straight line, through 
the mist and the driving rain, unhesitating. 
Yet this horseman had never ridden that road 
before ; the house to which he was bound he 
had never seen. 

Away before him, hidden by the mist, there 
stood an enormous tree, — a gigantic ombii, 
whose massive trunk sprang straight up from 
the centre of a vast mass of tangled roots, 
which spread from this centre along the 
surface of the ground for many yards around, 
plunging subsidiary roots deep into the soil, 
eating up the strength of the soil, destroying 
all other vegetation. This massive trunk rose 
straight up, round and solid, to the height of 
some twelve feet from the ground, and then 
split into enormous branches, stretching 
horizontally toward every wind of heaven, and 
towering up towards the sky till they reached a 
height of sixty feet. No heavy frost had yet 
fallen, and the dull green leaves, already 
tinged with the yellow of decay, clustered 
thickly on the branches, forming an immense 
mass of foliage, impervious to the rays of the 
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sun, a secure shelter from the downpour of any 
sudden storm. Now, sodden with the moisture 
of long-continued rain, this immense mass of 
foliage was no longer any shelter, but was in 
itself a cloud, distilling rain-drops in one 
continuous shower, while among the tangled 
roots the water stood in pools. 

No other tree was near it, but at a distance 
of some two hundred yards there stood a 
group of ranchos. This solitary tree was 
known through the country round as " El Ombii 
Solo." This group of ranchos was an estancia, 
known as " Estancia del Ombii Solo." 

Towards this solitary tree the horseman 
rode on his way, tramp, tramp over the 
sodden ground, splash, splash through the 
pools of water, halting not till he drew rein 
under its branches. Then he paused and looked 
around him. Outside the rickety fence which 
enclosed the ranchos, stood a palenque, but no 
horse was tied there. No smoke arose from the 
conical roof of the kitchen ; not even a dog was 
to be seen. This solitude seemed to give him 
satisfaction ; he pushed up the rim of his hat, 
threw back his shoulders, shook his poncho 
into fresh folds about him, then turned his 
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horse's head, and walked him slowly towards a 
break in the fence which gave entrance to the 
patio. Again he drew rein, and after a 
cautious glance around, called aloud — 

"Ave, Maria!" 

This is the way in which it is customary 
for a stranger to announce his arrival at a 
homestead on the pampa, and it is not 
etiquette for a horseman to dismount without 
previous permission or invitation from some 
inmate of the house. But his call produced 
no response, though he repeated it more than 
once, sitting patiently on his horse the while, 
with the rain-drops trickling from the rim of 
his hat and from the edges of his thick cloth 
poncho. He dismounted, put the maneas on 
his horse's feet, and walked through the 
opening in the fence, across the patio to the 
kitchen, the door of which stood wide open. 
He looked in. Some half-burned embers 
smouldered on the hearth ; iron pots and pans 
were ranged along the walls; a number of 
plates and dishes stood on a deal table at one 
side ; an iron spit, with a fragment of meat 
upon it, was driven into the ground in the 
centre of the floor ; littered about were low 
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wooden stools, and two or three skulls of 
defunct horses, which often serve as seats in 
a native kitchen; but living occupant there 
was none. He left the kitchen and walked 

# 

up to the door of a larger house beyond. 
Raising his rebenque, he struck smartly upon 
this door. There came the sound of a light 
footstep from within ; the door was thrown 
sharply open ; a woman stood before him, the 
woman he had come to seek. Yet he drew 
back and hesitated; his hand mechanically 
sought his hat, but, instead of raising it, he 
only pulled it lower down over his brows, and 
so stood, facing her. 

"Who are you? What do you want?" 
said the woman. 

" Celestina ! " 

The voice which answered her in this one 
word was a pleasant one to listen to — round, 
full, and musical ; further yet, there was an 
accent of tenderness in the carefully modu- 
lated tone; but she started back as though 
stricken with a sudden terror. 

" Mi Dios ! that voice ! " she exclaimed. 
Then, bending eagerly forward with clenched 
hands, she peered into the face half hidden 
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from her by the wide brim of the hat. 
" Who are you ? " she said, in a sharp 
voice, which came hissing through her half- 
closed teeth. 

" Celestina ! Do you not know me ? " 
answered he. 

In reply she darted towards him, snatched 
the hat from his head, then, drawing herself 
straight up, recoiled slowly from him, her 
dark eyes dilating with a glance in which 
there was something of terror, more of hate, 
as she stepped backwards through the open 
door. 

" After so many years is it thus that you 
receive me, Celestina ?" said he, making no 
attempt to follow her, but standing meekly 
where he was, bareheaded in the rain. 

" Yes," said she, " after so many years. 
Why have you come to trouble me? Why 
are you here ? " 

" Do you think that I could know that you 
were near me and not seek you ? " answered 
he. 

"Bah!" answered she. "After so many 
years still the same. Always the same soft 
words ; the deceitful smiie still the same. 
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Why have you come to trouble me? Why 
are you here ? " 

"Why are you here?" replied he, sud- 
denly changing his tone to one of menace, 
while his brows knitted together in an angry 
frown. 

" With what right do you ask me a reason 
for my actions ? " said she, drawing herself 
proudly up. 

"By the right of the love you professed for 
me once; by the right of my ever-constant 
love for you." 

" Traitor 1" exclaimed she. "After so 
many years still the same. Do you think 
I have forgotten ? Do you think that your 
soft words oan now deceive me ? Do you 
think that your frown has any terror for me 
now ? Tell me, why are you here ? What do 
you want with me ? v 

"I have come to tell you of something 
which may have some interest for you," 

" No affair of yours can have any interest 
for me." 

" The affair is not mine." 

" Of them you can tell me nothing that I 
do not know," said she ; but as she spoke, for 
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the first time her voice faltered. She hesi- 
tated a moment, looking him full in the face ; 
then, turning from him, threw his hat upon 
a small table which stood near, and walked 
away to a rocking-chair, on which she seated 
herself, clasping her hands upon her knee. 

Her visitor seemed to take this movement 
as an invitation to enter. He crossed the 
threshold after her, and found himself in a 
large, barely furnished room. Slowly divest- 
ing himself of his heavy poncho, he threw it 
upon a chair, and placed himself before her, 
standing with his hands clasped behind him. 

" Celestina," he said, " why are you here ? " 

" My husband has bought this estancia, and 
wishes me to live here with my son." 

" He has tired of you." 

" That is an old story." 

" He is a brute. I know not how you have 
lived with him for so many years." 

" It is not for you to speak ill of him," she 
responded, sharply. " He gave me a home 
and made me his wife when the man for whom 
I had sacrificed everything deserted me. He 
is the father of my son, who is the only one I 
have left in the world." 
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" He is not the only one ; there is another 
who has always loved you, and loves you yet, 
better than either husband or son." 

" You ? " said she, contemptuously. 

" And there is yet one more," continued he, 
not heeding her interruption, "who thinks you 
dead, and who hates the man who stole your 
love from him." 

" Ignacio Lopez ? " replied she. " But he is 
far off. They say he lives in Entre Eios; if 
not, I would give him proof that I am alive." 

" He is near ; yesterday I saw him." 

" Then take care of yourself, if he be not 
much changed from the man he was when 
he pursued you to Monte Video on purpose 
to kill you, and save me from the fate I 
had brought upon myself. Bah ! what follies 
am I talking. The men forget, but we— 
never ! ' ' 

" It is better to forget sometimes. What is 
done is done; the past cannot be repaired, but 
future calamities may be avoided. Listen to 
me, Celestina; I have something to propose 
to you. You have a sister living, and many 
relatives who think you dead. They may yet 
receive you back again as from the grave. 
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You are now a married woman of respectable 
position; what anger or shame is there that 
can last twenty years ? ' ' 

"You deceive yourself; they would never 
receive me. I have seen my sister ; she is a 
great lady now, one of the leaders of society 
in Buenos Ayres. I am dead to them— it is 
better so." 

"Your sister has never spoken to me, but 
Justiniano has. He has forgiven me. It is to 
him that I owe my appointment as coman- 
dante of Ranches." 

" And my husband and my son ? My hus- 
band thought me a widow when you left me. 
Why have you come here to trouble me? Go, 
and leave me in peace. It is but little you 
have left me." 

" Celestina, listen to me yet. You had once 
a daughter?" 

"Whom you stole from me, and couldn't 
care for, so she died. Go, leave me ! Why 
do you come to torment me with these 
memories ? " 

" She did not die, Celestina." 

"Not die! My little daughter not dead? 
Oh, Eustaquio, give me back my daughter, 
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and I will forgive you everything. " But 
though she spoke these words with wild eager- 
ness, there was no softness in her tones, and 
from her eyes there gleamed even a fiercer 
look of hatred and suspicion than before. She 
hated this man with a bitter hatred — a hatred 
bitter in proportion to the intensity of the love 
she had once had for him. The words he had 
spoken had stirred again into life a long-buried 
hope, but she only asked herself : Why has he 
spoken them ? She did not suffer her thoughts 
to dwell one instant on the idea that they 
might be true. 

" She is alive, and I will restore her to you ; 
but only on one condition/' 

" Speak." 

"You must make yourself known to your 
relatives, and receive her into your own home 
as the daughter of the husband who died and 
left you a widow in Monte Video." 

" Who died ? " said she, dreamily. 

"Yes, died. What need is there that any 
should know that I am the father of your long- 
lost daughter ? " 

"Who died?" she repeated, as though she 
understood nothing of what he said to her. 
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" Oh, Uustaquio, if you have the soul of a man, 
tell me, is my little daughter alive ? " 

" She is not little now," replied he, " She 
is a beautiful woman, taller than you are, as 
fair as you were at her age, the living image of 
yourself as you were then." 

" Twenty, twenty-one, twenty-two, twenty- 
three years ago," said she, counting these 
numbers on her fingers as she spoke. " Twenty- 
three years of age this very month, and in the 
hands of a monster, without heart, like Eusta- 
quio. Mi Dios ! how can that be ? How can 
she have lived all these years, and I knew 
nothing of her? Eustaquio," she added, 
springing to her feet, •" are you deceiving me 
now? Why did you keep her from me all 
these years ? Where is she ? Take me with 
you ; let me see my daughter. I shall know 
her, if it is she. Then I shall know that you 
are not deceiving me." 

<c Sit down. I had reasons for keeping her 
from you all these years ; I have a reason for 
giving her back to you now; but you must 
listen to me." 

" Keasons ! Don't talk to me of reasons. I 
want my daughter, my poor little daughter, 
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who was stolen from me when I was " 

Here she paused suddenly, and sank back 
in her chair, covering her face with her 
hands, while the tears trickled through her 
fingers. 

Don Eustaquio had once loved this woman 
— he professed to love her still — but he had 
deceived her and abandoned her. Now he 
sought her only to try if there was yet a 
remnant of love for him left in her heart. His 
life was menaced by a great danger, which he 
thought she might avert from him. He waited 
quietly till her hysterical weeping had subsided 
ere he spoke again. 

" Your relatives have many estancias about 
here, Celestina," he said, when he saw that 
she was calm enough to listen to him. " They 
would welcome you back among them here, 
though they would not acknowledge you in 
the city. Why have you come here, if not to 
seek a reconciliation with them ? " 

" I have seen them, some of them," she 
replied ; " but they do not know that Dona 
Celestina of the Ombii Solo is their Celestina, 
and they never will. They none of them 
come here, and I never stir from home." 
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" One word from me to Don Justiniano will 
arrange all that." 

"Do not speak to me of impossibilities. 
Tell me of my daughter. Is she really alive ? " 

" There is nothing impossible in what I pro- 
pose to you. Don Jorge Turnbull would be 
so proud to find himself connected with such 
wealthy families, that he would not ask to 
look at the first marriage certificate of his wife. 
I tell you that your daughter is alive, and I 
will restore her to you when you are acknow- 
ledged by your relations." 

" Give me back the daughter you stole from 
me, and I will listen to you ; but till you do, 
I will never speak to you again." So saying, 
Dona Celestina rose from her chair, and open- 
ing a door behind her, passed into another 
room, locking the door after her. 

Don Eustaquio stood for some moments 
irresolute, till the barking of dogs and the 
sound of men's voices warned him that he 
should not be much longer alone. Taking up 
his poncho and hat, he put them on and left 
the house. As he crossed the patio he met a 
slim, dark-eyed young man, about twenty years 
of age, who saluted him with great cordiality. 
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l * Comandante," said he, "what a miracle 
to see you here ! " 

" I was passing, and I called to salute you," 
replied Don Eustaquio. " I found the lady, 
your mother, alone, so I stopped to take 
mate." 

" Quite right ; but now that I have come 
back you will remain with us all night, of 
course." 

" A thousand thanks, my friend, but I have 
delayed too long already, and must get back 
to the guardia as quick as the rain will let 
me." 

The young man insisted, but in vain. In five 
minutes more the Colonel Don Eustaquio 
Mendez, comandante of the Guardia Eanchos, 
was again in the saddle, galloping back over 
the sodden ground through the mist and the 
driving rain towards his head-quarters, where 
the news that awaited him was not at all to 
his satisfaction. As he entered the town of 
Kanchos on one side, a mounted messenger 
from Buenos Ayres galloped in on the other, 
bringing him a despatch from the Minister of 
War, with instructions to him to collect 
together what troops he could, and to march 

VOL. L E 
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with them to a frontier fort, which was almost 
ungarrisoned, and to provide against an Indian 
invasion, which it was rumoured would take 
place at the next full moon. 

The comandante had a busy evening before 
him, nevertheless he found time after dark to 
stroll round to a house standing in a neat 
garden on the outskirts of the town. 

The door was open, and he walked straight 
through the zaguan to the sala, where he 
found an elderly woman seated on a sofa, 
while a young woman of great beauty, with 
jet-black hair, and face and hands somewhat 
tanned by exposure to sun and weather, was 
seated on a chair near her, whom she was 
instructing in embroidery work. 

" Good evening, senora and senorita," 
said he. 

" Welcome, comandante," replied the elder 
of the two ; while the younger merely bowed 
her head over her embroidery, letting her 
needle slip from her fingers on to the floor. 

" How goes it, girl ? " said the comandante, 
seating himself on the sofa. "How do you like 
life in a town ? Do you find plenty to amuse 
you ? " 
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" It appears that Aurelia has difficulty in 
accustoming herself to our ways; but with 
time all will go well," said the elder woman, 
answering for her. 

"You have not forgotten Don Antonio and 
his old rancho yet," said the comandante. 
" We will find a fine sweetheart here for you 
some day, and then you will never think again 
of your old friends near the lagunas." 

"When may I go back again?" said Au- 
relia, raising her head and looking timidly at 
the comandante. 

" Oh, of that we will talk some other day," 
replied he. "But now you can retire for a 
minute to your room; I want to talk with 
Tia Teresa." 

Aurelia rose at once and left the room. 

" Has he been here to-day ? " he said, when 
he and Tia Teresa were alone. 

"No; but we met him in the plaza this 
morning, and he told us he would come in this 
evening." 

" Then I must not stop, for I do not want 
to meet him here. What do you think, now 
that he has seen her several times ? Do you 
think he will take the hook ? " 
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" I cannot tell. He asks me a great many- 
questions about her, and has a most strange 
manner of looking at her. The other evening 
we had several visitors, and he sat in that 
corner hardly saying a word, but looking at 
her all the time. He looked as if he was 
asleep with his eyes open." 

"H'm!" said the comandante. "I can 
only repeat what I said before : keep your eyes 
open, and do not let her talk too much about 
the Estancia Chica. It would not do for Jiim 
to be asking questions about her there yet." 

"Have no fear, Don Eustaquio; I know 
what I have to do." 

The comandante said no more, but taking a 
roll of notes from his pocket, placed it in her 
hand, and left the room and the house. He 
had not gone far before he met a tall man, 
wrapped in a large cloak, who, as he passed 
him, turned sharp round and thrust his hand 
into his breast. Don Eustaquio, looking over 
his shoulder, saw him gazing after him; but 
neither spoke. 

Colonel Don Eustaquio Mendez knew this 
man to be his most deadly enemy ; he had a 
scheme in his head whereby he hoped to crush 
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this enmity for ever. In furtherance of this 
scheme he had visited the Ombii Solo that 
day. To Tia Teresa he looked for the accom- 
plishment of the first step in this scheme. 
The heart of even a war-worn soldier might fall 
captive to the beauty of a girl such as Aurelia 
Pintos. For some reason which he did not dis- 
close to Tia Teresa, the husband of Aurelia 
Pintos could never be his foe. 
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CHAPTEE X. 



LA GUARDIA BANCHOS. 



Two years and some months had elapsed 
since my friend Ealph Mahony had entered 
the service of Don Justiniano Velasquez as 
mayor-domo of the Estancia de los Pajonales — 
two years of incessant toil, which had not 
been without effect upon my friend Kalph. 
The toil, and above all the sense of respon- 
sibility, had toned down his easy, careless 
nature, hardening him into a man of quick 
decision and firm resolve. Don Justiniano, 
finding early in their acquaintance that he 
was a man whom he could trust, had interfered 
very little in the management of the estancia, 
residing in Buenos Ayres, and only visiting 
Los Pajonales once during those two years. 
Ealph, left to his own resources, and forced to 
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trust to his own judgment in many matters 
in which he had slight experience, had sought 
in every emergency the advice of Don Tomas 
Eaeburn or of Alec Gordon, and he had so 
profited by their instructions that Los Pajo- 
nales was now one of the best-organized 
estancias in that partido. The sheep had 
increased wonderfully, the wool was already 
showing improvement in quality, and Don 
Justiniano drew a larger revenue from his 
estancia than he had ever done before. Of 
all which I was kept duly informed ; for Kalph 
wrote to me regularly, and I frequently heard 
of him from Don Justiniano himself, and from 
the Kaeburns, who always passed the winters 
in the city. But during all this time I had 
never once seen Ralph; engagements in the 
city had somehow always prevented me from 
accepting any of the frequent invitations he 
sent me to pay him a visit. 

Towards the end of April, 1857, Ealph 
Mahony had the even current of his life sud- 
denly disturbed by the unexpected arrival of 
Don Justiniano at the estancia, accompanied 
by his daughter Consolacion. He was not left 
long in ignorance of the purport of this visit. 
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Don Justiniano, after a cursory inspection of 
the improvements he had carried out, went 
with him to his own room, and closing the 
door, motioned to him to sit down. 

"My friend," said he, "you have managed 
very well for me; better than I had any 
anticipation that you would. I have seen a 
year ago that you are perfectly competent to 
manage the estancia, and I cannot do better 
than leave it in your hands. It was not to 
inspect your improvements, or to look over 
your accounts, that I have come out here. 
I think I can count upon your services in 
other matters than these if I require them." 

" Most certainly you can, Don Justiniano," 
replied Kalph. 

" Then listen. You are aware that there is 
great excitement in the country; we are about 
to elect a new governor. Don Pastor Obli- 
gado is one for whom men of all parties have 
great respect, so we Federals have kept quiet 
for two years and let the Unitarios have it all 
their own way; but now they are going to 
appoint a governor whom we all of us detest, 
and the result will be that we shall have 
commotions. But we are not ready yet for a 
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revolution, and those who are working to stir 
up the people against the Government run 
great risk of their lives. I have a cousin 
whom you once befriended ; do you think you 
would know him again if you saw him ? ' ' 

" I should know him again wherever I met 
him," replied Ralph Mahony, bethinking him 
of a day long past but well remembered, 
when he had galloped, with a wounded man 
for a companion, through the dense pajonal to 
the fence of the estancia where he had now 
his home. 

"I have learnt from sure authority that 
he is again in this province,, intrusted with 
a secret mission from General Urquiza," said 
Don Justiniano. "I have made inquiries itx 
Chascomus as I came through, but I could 
learn nothing of him. I wish you to go to 
Eanchos for me, and if you can find him there, 
bring him here to me. He does not know the 
risk he runs. He is a marked man, and travels 
without disguise in his own name." 

This conversation lasted yet for some time, 
as Don Justiniano wished to give Ralph ample 
directions how and where to make inquiries 
without exciting suspicion. The result of it 
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was that on the day following the one on 
which Comandtote Mendez had visited the 
Ombii Solo, Ealph Mahony saddled a horse 
very early in the morning, and galloped over 
to the Estancia Chica, where he breakfasted 
with Alec Gordon, and then, with a fresh horse, 
pursued his lonely way across the line of the 
lagunas towards the Guardia Eanchos. 

The Guardia Eanchos, at no time a very 
lively place to visit, was most particularly 
unlively under the influence of a stiff south- 
easter, which had replaced the mist and drizzle 
of the preceding day. Banados and pajonaJes 
innumerable intervened between the Lagunas 
Encadenadas and that half-deserted town. 
Through these banados and pajonales Ealph 
Mahony steadily made his way, aided perhaps 
somewhat by the wind, but sorely retarded by 
the water ; but it was long past mid-day ere 
he found himself among the scattered chacras 
and ranchos which form the suburbs. When 
the fences drew so near together that the path 
between them became a road, he exchanged 
the sodden turf for mud. No longer able to 
maintain a slow trot, he was forced to check 
his pace to a walk, and so waded on till he 
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found himself among houses — ruinous-looking, 
broken-down houses, with thatched roofs, on 
which the paja stood obstinately upwards, 
waging in the wind, diligently catching the 
rain, and carefully delivering it inside. 

These houses were detached buildings, but 
stood in lines, and were separated from each 
other by low walls and by fences of very 
varied description. The muddy tracks between 
these lines were streets running parallel, or 
crossing each other at right angles at distances 
of one hundred and fifty varas — streets unpaved 
and without causeways, edged with a green 
fringe of grass and weeds. Through the mud 
Kalph Mahony splashed and floundered along 
till he reached the centre of the town, where 
houses less dilapidated in appearance stood 
close together. Some had even brick cause- 
ways in front of them, and the street corners 
were marked out by rust-eaten cannon, planted 
trunnion-deep in the ground, with their in- 
nocuous muzzles staring up at the leaden sky. 
Here the roadway became a stream, along 
which Ealph waded till he reached the plaza, 
which was a lake. 

As he turned into the plaza, he saw a scuffle 
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at the door of an aJmacen at the far corner ; a 
tall man, with long black hair which flowed 
down over his shoulders, was suddenly pounced 
upon by two men in uniform, who held him by 
the arms in spite of his struggles to get free, 
and eventually walked him off between them 
to the comandancia. This building, which was 
the police-office and the head-quarters of the 
military commandant of the town, was a large 
white house, built of bricks, with a flat roof 
and barred windows, standing at the other 
end of the block. Behind it was a large patio, 
walled in, round which sundry lean-to sheds 
formed barracks for the garrison of the town, 
when there was one, and for the police. In 
one corner there was a brick edifice with an 
immense lock on the door, but not otherwise 
strong, which was used as a prison. 

Ralph thought that he recognized the man 
with the long black hair, and instead of going 
to the hotel, which stood in another block, 
rode straight across the plaza to the coman- 
dancia. Here a row of posts kept the cause- 
way in pretty good order, and the road in 
front, though covered with water, was hard 
underfoot. Dismounting, Ralph Mahony put 
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the maneas on his horse's feet, and entered 
the comandancia, taking off his hat as he did 
so, and saluting all present. 

Lieutenant- Colonel Don Eustaquio Mendez 
was a middle-aged man of fine presence, with 
a pleasant face and a merry twinkle in his eye. 
He was sitting in an armchair, trimming his 
nails with a penknife, as Ealph entered the 
main room, which was called the oficina. At 
his left hand was a table, on which lay piles of 
dingy registers and of documents tied up with 
tape. Among them a pale-faced man with 
very sharp features had found room for a port- 
folio and writing materials, over which he bent 
hard at work, apparently oblivious of what 
was passing around him. To the right of the 
comandante, Ealph was surprised to see Pancho 
de Armas, his capataz, who had been absent 
from the estancia for some days. With him 
were four others, one of whom, a tall, well- 
dressed man, turned sharply round on his 
heel as Ealph Mahony entered the room, so 
that he could not distinguish his features. In 
front stood the prisoner, whom Ealph recog- 
nized at once. His glance across the plaza 
had not deceived him ; he was Alec Gordon's 
favourite peon, Palomin. 
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Palomin stood with his hat in his hand, 
listening with apparent nonchalance to what 
the comandante was saying to him. 

" The account of you I have from Don 
Pancho is very different from the one you 
give me of yourself," said the comandante. 
" He says that you have no settled employ- 
ment, and lead the life of a vagabond, and 
that you have always failed to present yourself 
when he has cited you to enrol in Chascomus;" 

" I have no settled employment, but I am 
not a vagabond," replied Palomin. "Ask this 
gentleman who has just entered the room ; 
he knows me well. When Don Alejandro 
Gordon has no work on hand, I always go 
to the Pajonales in search of work, and Don 
Bodolfo always employs me when there is 
need. Ask him." 

"That is quite true, Senor Comandante," 
said Ealph, stepping forward. « I have often 
employed this man, and have always found 
him very diligent and trustworthy." 

" Whom have I the pleasure of speaking 
to?" said the comandante, neatly finishing 
off the nail of his forefinger as he looked up 
at him. 
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" This is the Senor Don Kodolfo, the mayor- 
domo of our estanoia, Senor Comandante," 
said Panoho de Armas, looking askance at 
Kalph, whose unexpected appearance seemed 
far from pleasing to him. 

"I have much pleasure in saluting you, 
Don Kodolfo," said the comandante, rising 
from his chair, and shaking hands with him. 
" I shall be sorry to deprive either you or Don 
Alejandro Gordon of the services of a good 
peon, but this man is a deserter, as I shall 
prove to you, and does not merit that you 
should give yourself any trouble on his 
behalf." 

Eeseating himself, the comandante turned 
again to Palomin. 

" Now, Nicasio," said he, "tell me, what 
partido do you belong to ? " 

"I am living at present in the partido of 
Chascomus," answered Palomin. 

" Are you enrolled in the National Guard of 
that partido ? " 

To this question Palomin returned no 
answer, but scraped with his foot upon the 
floor, and nervously rolled up the brim of his 
hat between his fingers. 
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"H'm!" said the comandante. "Have 
you a permit from your captain to cross over 
into this partido ? " 

" Senor, my father is sick, and I wished to 
see him. I am here looking for medicines 
for him. I had no time to go asking for a 
permit." 

" H'm ! Your name is on the register here." 

As the comandante spoke, the sharp- 
featured man dropped his pen, took up a large 
folio from the books lying before him, opened 
it, and rapidly turned over the pages till he 
found what he sought, when he swung the 
book round by the top, and handed it to his 
chief. 

" Nicasio Gomez — yes, here you are," said 
the comandante, pointing to the page before 
him. "Enrolled in October, 1853. No trans- 
fer ; never present at any parade ; never 
answered to any citation. Basta ! " 

So saying, he closed the book, and told a 
sentry, who stood at a door opening on to 
the patio, to pass the word for the sergeant 
of the guard. That individual soon made his 
appearance, and, after saluting, stood upright 
in the doorway. 
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"Detained with the others," said the 
comandante, pointing to Palomin. 

On which Palomin, without a word, followed 
the sergeant out, and Pancho's small eyes 
gleamed with a fierce gladness as he watched 
him go. 

"Not a word, Don Kodolfo," said the 
comandante, as Ealph again stepped forward 
to interpose on behalf of Palomin, "I have 
had my eye on that man for some time, and 
at last I have caught him. I shall send him 
off to-morrow to serve on the frontier, if it 
will only stop raining. I have heard of you 
before, and shall be very happy to do any 
other service I can for one who is so highly 
esteemed by Don Justiniano Velasquez. What 
can I do for you in this town of Ean- 
chos ? I am sorry you have had your 
gallop for nothing, if you came to speak for 
him." 

"I did not know he was here. I knew 
nothing of this affair," replied Ealph. "I 
saw him arrested as I crossed the plaza, and 
as he has done me many a service, I could 
not do less than see what became of him. Is 
it not possible " 
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"Not a word more, my friend. Are you 
remaining long in Ranchos ? " 

" I do not know how long the business that 
has brought me will detain me." 

" When you return to the estaneia, be good 
enough to give many expressions of esteem 
from me to Don Justiniano, who I hear is 
there at present ; and while you are here apply 
to me with all confidence, if in any way I can 
assist you." 

So, with polite speeches and many bows, 
the comandante backed Ralph out again 
through the doorway into the plaza, where he 
remounted his horse, and trotted off to the 
hotel. 

When Ealph entered the coffee-room, some 
half-hour after this, he saw Pancho de Armas 
and the tall, well-dressed man, who had turned 
his back upon him as he entered the com- 
mandancia, seated together at a small table 
in one corner, with a decanter of brandy and 
small liqueur glasses between them on a tray. 
Pancho was talking eagerly, and seemed very 
much excited, while the tall man, leaning 
back against the wall with his legs stretched 
out before him, calmly listened to him, with 
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an amused smile flitting over Ms stern, 
swarthy features. Looking on this man, Kalph 
recognized Tiim at once ; he was the wounded 
man with whom he had galloped by night 
through the pajonales, thirty months gone 
by — the man of whom he was in search. 

The tall man, turning one quick glance 
upon him, recognized him also, and, springing 
to his feet, grasped him cordially by the hand. 

" I am Colonel Lopez, of Entre Bios," said 
he — " a cousin of Don Justiniano Velasquez, 
and always your grateful friend." 

"I am come in search of you," said Kalph, 
" with a message from Don Justiniano." 

" How goes it, Don Kodolfo?" said Pancho, 
awkwardly stretching out his hand in wel- 
come. " So the old man is out again at the 
estancia ? Come and take a copita to his 
health." 

" I think you have had brandy enough, 
Pancho," said Colonel Lopez. "You have 
done your business here, and the sooner you 
get back to the estancia the better; so off 
with you, and tell him I shall be over there in 
a few days." 

"But there is something else, Don Ig- 
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nacio," said Pancho, " and that rascal has put 
it all out of my head. When " 

" In that it is not for you to meddle," said 
the colonel, sternly. " Enough that I tell 
you of it, and you hold yourself ready when 
I call upon you." 

Pancho seemed greatly cowed at this rebuff, 
but, turning to the table, he poured himself 
out another copita of fiery brandy, and with 
many expressions of regard for both of them, 
took up his hat and slouched away. 

" Tell Don Justiniano that you have seen 
me, and that I shall return with Don Ignacio," 
said Ealph to him as he went. 

"Now we will have something decent to 
drink,' ' said Colonel Lopez ; and clapping his 
hands to summon a waiter, he was presently 
supplied with some liquor of very different 
quality to that which had been furnished to 
Pancho de Armas. 

Seated at the same small table in the 
corner, Kalph rapidly explained to the colonel 
the errand on which he had come to Eanchos. 

"Nothing can be done without danger," 
said the colonel, " but my cousin afflicts him- 
self without cause. We have no intention of 
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opposing in any way the election of Dr. 
Alsina ; we are only preparing for what must 
come under the rule of such a man as 
he." 

"Then you will return with me to the 
estancia to-morrow, and explain the matter 
to Don Justiniano yourself? " said Kalph. 

"No, not for some days yet," replied the 
colonel. " I have not yet seen all here whom 
I wish to see." 

" I promised Don Justiniano not to return 
without you." 

" Then remain with me till I can go," said 
the colonel. 

To this Ralph assented, all the more readily 
that he had determined not to lose sight of 
Palomin. 

" You will waste your time if you trouble 
yourself about him," said Colonel Lopez. 
" There is more in this than you know of. 
Your friends, Pancho and Palomin, are in love 
with the same young woman, who lives here 
in Ranchos with an old aunt. The aunt is 
afraid that Palomin will run off with her, so 
she and Pancho have applied to the coman- 
dante. There, you have the whole affair 
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in a nutshell. Palomin will serve his two 
years on the frontier, while Aurelia marries 
Pancho or some one else." 

" Aurelia ! Aurelia Pintos ? " said Ealph. 

" That is her name. Her father is a shep- 
herd on some English estancia beyond Chis- 
chis." 

" The Prairie-flower ? " said Kalph, mus- 
ingly. " What can she be doing here ? " 

" The what ? " asked the colonel. 

" The Prairie- flower," replied Ealph. " That 
is the name she goes by among us English. 
She is the prettiest girl in the whole dis- 
trict." 

"I can well believe it," said the colonel, 
stretching himself up and passing his hand 
across his forehead. " Only one — only one 
have I ever seen her equal in beauty. Ah! 
when I look upon her, I feel myself young 
again — the dream of my youth comes back 
to me. I cannot explain it to myself. When 
I see her I cannot speak to her ; my tongue 
is tied. No, my friend," he added, rising 
excitedly from his chair, and pacing up and 
down the room, " you must not meddle in 
this affair of Palomin; he must go to the 
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frontier. What is lie more than a vaga- 
bond ? " 

" PaJomin is the best peon I ever had," said 
Balph. " The fool ! he could have married 
Aurelia last year, before Pancho ever thought 
of her. I offered him the care of a flock of 
sheep, but he refused, because he thinks that 
work below the dignity of a man like him." 

" He . is a vagabond ! a vagabond ! " ex- 
claimed the colonel. " But, look you, my 
friend, if you take so much interest in him 
I will do something for you. The captain of 
the cavalry is a friend of mine ; I will get him 
to claim PaJomin as a deserter. That will save 
him from the infantry, but to the frontier he 
must go." 

" That is always something," said Balph. 
" To Palomin it would be death to serve on 
foot with a musket on his shoulder." 

As the evening was closing in, a mounted 
officer, attended by two orderlies carrying 
carbines, rode up to the door of the coman- 
dancia, dismounted, and entered the oficina; 
Balph Mahony, who had crossed the plaza on 
foot, going in with him. The comandante 
and his secretary were still there. 
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"Good evening, comandante," said the 
officer. 

"Good evening, captain," replied Colonel 
Mendez. "What can I do for you at this 
hour?" 

"You have a deserter of mine here under 
arrest. I have come to claim him." 

" What is his name ? " 

" Nicasio Gomez." 

" He was never one of your people." 

" Look you, Senor Comandante," said 
Ralph, "this Nicasio is the best man on our 
estancia. What will Don Justiniano say when 
I tell him that you have cut off his hair and 
put him in the infantry ? " 

" Don Justiniano ! " said Colonel Mendez, 
musingly. "Has he ever spoken to you of 
me ? " 

"Yesterday he told me that if I got into 
any difficulty here, I could use his name and 
apply to you. It appears to me that he has 
much confidence in your readiness to be of 
any service to him." 

The colonel stroked his moustache, looked 
at his fingers, and then, turning to the captain, 
said, "I have an urgent necessity that this man 
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leave Kanchos and do not come back. When 
I have arranged affairs at the fortin, I shall 
leave you in command ; promise me that you 
will not give him leave of absence, and will 
advise me at once if he deserts." 

" I promise it you, comandante ; from my 
hands he will not escape very easily. — But I 
treat well those who serve me well, and he 
will have no cause of complaint," added the 
officer in an aside to Ealph. 

Five minutes afterwards, Palomin, rejoicing 
greatly at his escape from service in the in- 
fantry, marched away with a light heart, 
guarded by the two orderlies, for the cavalry 
quarters, which were situate in the outskirts 
of the town, while Ealph and Captain 
Gimenez returned to the hotel. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 



A POLITICAL DINNER. 



Ealph Mahony found much to admire in the 

• 

character of his new friend Colonel Lopez. 
There was a courageous self-dependence about 
him which could not fail to inspire respect; 
but, at the same time, he found much to in- 
spire suspicion and dislike. He seemed to 
have no belief in the honour of any man, and 
when he spoke of women, Ealph shuddered. 

Nearly a week they spent in Eanchos to- 
gether, making short excursions in the day- 
time to neighbouring estancias, and generally 
spending their evenings at the house of Tia 
Teresa, where Ealph was welcomed with great 
cordiality, both as a friend of Colonel Lopez 
and as an old acquaintance of Aurelia Pintos. 
As they returned together from that house to 
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the hotel one evening, Ealph said to his 
companion — 

"Is your business in Eanchos not finished 
yet, colonel? It is high time I was back at 
Los Pajonales." 

" The day after to-morrow we will go," 
replied the colonel. "Aurelia goes back to 
her father to-morrow. You know Don Ale- 
jandro Gordon ; let us spend a day with him 
on the way." 

"Do you want that girl to be your wife, 
cc>lonel ? " asked Ealph. 

" Wife ? Me marry a gauchita ! What 
folly ! " 

" Then I will not take you to the Estancia 
Chica." 

" Don't be angry, my friend. What can it 
matter to you what passes between me and a 
gill like Aurelia ? " 

" I have seen rings sparkling on her fingers 
such as a girl like her has no right to wear. 
She is a very good girl, but your attentions 
have filled her head with vanity, and she 
shall never see you again if I can help it." 

"I never made her a present of any kind," 
replied the colonel. 
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" Let us go off to-morrow morning at day- 
light," said Ealph. 

" To-morrow evening I have a dinner-party 
at the hotel, to which I invite you," said the 
colonel. 

When Ealph rose the next morning, Colonel 
Lopez was already gone forth. He went at 
once to inquire for him at the house of Tia 
Teresa; but that lady knew nothing of him, 
and was busy with preparations for the de- 
parture of her niece Aurelia* Old Antonio 
Pintos had arrived at daybreak to accompany 
his daughter back again to her home, and had 
brought Pancho de Armas with him, who 
reported to Ealph that Don Justiniano was 
very anxious for his return, and had sent him 
to make inquiries. 

Under such sufficient escort, Ealph thought 
no harm could happen to Aurelia. So, after 
seeing the party safe off, he returned to the 
hotel, where he was soon after joined by 
the colonel, who sauntered carelessly into the 
coffee-room, saying that he had spent the 
morning with Captain Gimenez, inspecting 
the new levies, who were to march on the 
morrow. 
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The hour-hand of the clock in the coffee- 
room pointed to - eleven that evening. One 
sleepy waiter was spreading linen covers over 
the billiard-tables ; another was closing the 
outer door. Outside, all was darkness ; within, 



The guests whom Kalph Mahony had been 
invited to meet by Colonel Lopez were 
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nical reign of twenty years, who had fought 
under Lagos and Laprida during the siege of 
Buenos Ayres in the year '53, or who were now 
adherents of General Urquiza, President of the 
Argentine Confederation. Before dinner com- 
menced, there had been much talking among 
them in knots of three or four, and Colonel 
Lopez had held private conference with 
several of them in an inner room. Many of 
them seemed anxious and watchful, turning 
round and scrutinizing attentively every new 
arrival ; but as dinner progressed all feeling of 
constraint passed off, each man spoke his 
opinions with the greatest freedom, and Balph 
was astonished to hear the eulogies which 
were bestowed upon General Bosas. He had 
heard him spoken of as a blood-thirsty tyrant ; 
now he was extolled as the greatest ruler ever 
seen in South America. — as one' who, but for 
foreign interference, would have made the 
Argentine people the first nation on the 
continent. 

As the waiters were heard closing the doors 
of the cafe, several of the guests rose to go. 

" Do not go yet, gentlemen," said Colonel 
Lopez. " We shall not meet again for at least 
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another year ; let us amuse ourselves while we 
are together." 

As he spoke he opened the drawer of a 
small side table, and brought out a number 
of packs of cards, which he scattered about 
on the larger table, among the bottles and 
glasses. Several card-parties were soon formed 
in different parts of the room. Ralph wan- 
dered about from group to group watching 
the play, but, as he did not know any of the 
native games, he refused to take a hand with 
any of them. Neither did the colonel play ; he 
seemed to have yet much talking to do in 
quiet corners. 

Play and whispered conversation went on 
for some time, till a burly man, seating himself 
at the head of the table, cleared a space before 
him, and laying down three or four new packs 
of cards, said — 

" What is the use of playing those children's 
games? I like to see the money fly about. 
Who is for monte ? I'll be banker." 

Putting his hand into his pocket, he drew out 
a handful of gold coins. From another pocket 
he drew out several rolls of notes, arranging 
them in piles according to value at his right 
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hand. Then, opening a pack, he shuffled it, 
and drew out two cards from the bottom, a 
seven and a three, which he placed side by side 
before him on the table. 

"Now, gentlemen, who plays?" said he. 
" I will take no stake of less than four dollars 
gold or one hundred dollars paper." 

Several gathered to that end of the table, 
but in spite of the attraction of the piles of 
gold no one seemed willing to commence, till 
the burly man, losing patience, turned round to 
his host and shouted — 

" Che, Ignacio ; come here and show these 
boys how we used to play in the good old 
times." 

Don Ignacio stepped forward, and taking a 
doubloon from his pocket, threw it carelessly 
upon the three. 

"I think the seven's a good card; the 
seven's the card for me," said the burly man. 
" Come, gentlemen, there is plenty of room 
yet." 

" Let us see how that goes first," said one 
of the bystanders. 

" As you like," answered he. 

Then, rapidly turning up other cards from the 
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bottoni of the pack, he laid them in a pile before 
him, till he turned up a seven, upon which he 
took up the doubloon and added it to the pile 
of gold beside him. 

" Try again, Don Ignacio," said he, as he 
shuffled the cards. 

But when he had again laid two cards on 
the table, several coins' came rattling down, 
some on one card, some on the other. One of 
these cards was an ace, the other a king. 

" Ace wins," said he, as an ace turned up in 
the first card he drew from the pack. 

All the coins lying on the king he then 
transferred to his own pile, but he added 
another coin of equal value to each of those 
lying upon the ace, before he returned the 
stake to its owner. 

After this commencement, the play became 
fast and furious, gold and notes rapidly 
changing hands at each deal. Some of the 
bystanders won considerably; but, on the 
whole, fortune favoured the banker. Colojiel 
Lopez threw down several doubloons in search 
of the one he had lost, but did not win a single 
stake, at which he seemed considerably 
annoyed. Turning from the table> his eye 
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fell upon Ealph standing quietly in the back- 
ground, watching the game with great 
curiosity, but taking no part in the play, 
though several times invited. 

" What are you doing, my friend ? " said 
he, walking up to him. " How does the luck 
go with you? " 

" I am not playing," said Ealph. " I have 
never seen such a sight before." 

" Did you never play monte ? " 

" Never," replied Ealph. 

" Viva ! You are just the man I am look- 
ing for — an innocent who has never played 
monte. Come, I will give you a ' vaca,' as our 
gauchos say. You shall play for me, and half 
what you win is yours." 

" And if I lose ? " asked Ealph. 

" The loss is mine." 

" That is not fair," said Ealph. 

" Quite fair ; it is the system of the ' vaca.' 
I am out of luck. If I play I shall lose every- 
thing ; but an innocent, who has never played 
monte, is sure to have luck, and I shall win 
my money back again." 

" All right, then," said Ealph, with alacrity, 
for the gambling spirit, like most other diseases, 
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is infectious. "You will tell me how to 

play ? " 

"Stake one at a time," said the colonel, 
putting three doubloons into Balph's hand. 
" If you lose all, we will play no more ; if you 
win, I leave you to yourself." 

Walking up to the table, where the gam- 
blers readily made way for him, Ealph threw 
one of the large heavy coins upon a card at 
random. Lost. Threw down another. Lost. 
Threw down his last. Won. Staked again. 
Won. Doubled his stake. Won again, and 
again, and again, till there was a small pile of 
gold before him on the table. Drawing up a 
chair, he sat down with flushed features, then 
went on eagerly watching the cards as they 
turned up, and staking his- money at random. 
He played recklessly, without the slightest 
attempt at calculation, and perhaps because 
he played so, he won almost continuously. 

Once, when he had lost a heavy stake, he 
looked up at Colonel Lopez, as though he 
thought he had won enough ; but the colonel 
smiled at him reassuringly, and said — 

"Fortune is a fickle jade; don't turn your 
back upon her smiles because of one frown.' ' 
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Ealph resumed his play more recklessly than 
ever, till the burly man threw down the cards 
in despair, and, returning what little money he 
had left to his pocket, rose from the table. 
But another took his place, with a fresh supply 
of gold and notes ; then another, and another, 
all hoping to make Ralph's constantly in- 
creasing pile of gold their own. In vain ; they 
would now and then win a stake, only to Jose 
double the amount next deal. Some of them 
would have liked to have infused a little skill 
into the game, and helped the cards some- 
what. But the vigilant eye of their host was 
upon them ; one glance at his face was sufficient 
to crush that idea in the bud, and to insure 
fair play he insisted upon them occasionally 
throwing away the cards, and taking up a fresh 
pack. 

At last the cards lay quietly on the table ; 
no one sat there to shuffle them, or to receive 
the stake which Ealph held ready in his hand. 
He started to his feet, and looked round him 
in bewilderment. He pressed his hands upon 
his throbbing temples ; he felt as though he 
were waking from a frightful dream. He was 
alone in the room. Cards were scattered on 
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the table, and strewed on the floor all around ; 
a confused heap of gold coins and paper money 
was before him. A door behind him opened 
and reclosed again softly. 

" Don Rodolfo, my friend. Has your good 
luck crazed you?" said Colonel Lopez, slap- 
ping him on the shoulder. 

" Where are they all ? " asked Ralph. 

" Gone ; cleaned out, every man of them." 

A water-bottle stood on the table. Ralph 
stretched out his hand, filled a tumbler, and 
emptied it at a .draught ; then, pouring some 
water into his hands, he bathed his face and 
forehead. Meantime the colonel seated him- 
self on the chair which Ralph had vacated, 
and carefully counted out the heap of gold and 
notes. Three doubloons he placed on one 
side ; the rest he divided into two equal por- 
tions. 

" I take back my ' vaca/ " said he, turning to 
Ralph, at the same time putting the three 
doubloons into his pocket. " Now, these two 
heaps are equal in value; take which you 
like." 

Ralph drew one of the heaps towards him, 
spread out his handkerchief on the table, and 
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without counting the money, rolled it up, 
tying the corners round it. 

" You have never won like that before," 
said the colonel; "but to me it is nothing. 
I have both won and lost more than that 
often before now. I can get nothing out of 
these fellows, the frightened cowards ; but you 
have made them pay my expenses for me, and 
have done me a good service, for I was almost 
without money. I will give you a little piece 
of advice in acknowledgment of the service 
you have done me. .Never play monte again. 
You are not made of the stuff of which 
gamblers . should be made. This time your 
innocence has helped you ; next time you will 

lose." 

Kalph, with the fever of high play yet upon 
him, stared at the colonel, hardly comprehend- 
ing what he said ; but the latter, without saying 
more, took him by the arm, and with a lighted 
candle in the other hand, walked with him out 
into the cool night air, and across the patio to 
a small room at the other side, which Ealph 
had occupied during his stay in Eanchos. 
There shaking hands with him, he wished 
him good-night, charging him to lock and 
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bolt the door securely before he went to sleep. 
Outside the door he waited till he heard the 
key turn in the lock, and the bolts shoot into 
their places; then walked slowly round the 
deserted patio, peering into every nook and 
trying some of the doors, his right hand 
meanwhile thrust into his breast-pocket, where 
it grasped a revolver, on the trigger of which 
his forefinger rested. Eeturning again to the 
dining-room, he unbuttoned his waistcoat, and 
drawing from under his clothes a leathern belt 
furnished with pockets, he stowed away in it 
the gold which Ralph had won for him, after 
which he replaced it, and put the paper money 
into the breast-pocket of his coat; then, 
crowding the chairs in confusion about the 
door, which he left open, he retired to the 
inner room, and without undressing laid him- 
self down on the bed, with his poncho over 
him, and the revolver ready to hand, hidden 
in the folds. 

Ralph Mahony hurriedly undressed, blew 
out the candle, and lay down to sleep, but as 
he closed his eyes the scenes of the last few 
hours reproduced themselves before his vision, 
with all the vivid exaggeration of a dream. His 
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blood was at fever heat, his brain was on fire. 
He saw himself surrounded by scowling faces 
and angry eyes, which glared upon him bane- 
fully, while muttered curses sounded in his 
ears. Immense piles of gold were before him. 
He stretched out his hands and drew them 
towards him, setting at defiance the eyes 
and faces which glared upon him. The gold 
heaped itself up before him, pile upon pile ; 
it pressed upon him with the weight of a 
hideous nightmare, till it well-nigh choked 
him. With a moan of agony he started up, 
stretched his arms widely out before him, and 
opened his eyes to find himself alone and in 
darkness. He lay down again, but he dared 
not reclose his eyes. To sleep was impossible, 
with the memory of that dread vision yet 
upon him. He tossed about on his uneasy 
couch, till darkness melted into dawn, and 
dawn into daylight; then the bright beams 
of the morning sun forced their way in 
through the chinks of the ill-fitting door. 
Springing from his catre, he opened the 
shutters, and let the full blaze of day into 
the room. The terrors of the night vanished 
in the light of the sun; he lay down again 
and slept. 
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"Don Kodolfo, are you ill this morning ?" 
said the voice of the colonel, as he rapped 
with his knuckles on the door. 

" What time is it ? " asked Kalph, starting 
up. 

" Nearly eleven," answered the colonel. 
" We must be in the saddle by twelve, if we 
are to reach Los Pajonales to-day.' ' 

" Oh, colonel, I could not sleep all night, 
with that ill-gotten gold lying on the chair 
beside me," said Kalph, opening the door. 

"You look as if you had slept little," 
replied the colonel, looking curiously at him. 
"Vamos! get dressed, and a gallop will set 
you all right." 

"But I cannot take that money with me. 
I must see those men again, and give it back 
to them. I am not a gambler." 

"But I am, and so are they; and we all 
know that that money is as fairly won as ever 
money was." 

" But I played for you." 

" Oh, come, no nonsense. You cannot find 
them, or you might ask them. You are not 
a child. The money is as much yours as any 
money you ever received from my cousin for 
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looking after his sheep for him. I am going 
to order breakfast." So saying, Colonel Lopez 
left the room, shutting the door behind him. 

It is strange how differently things look 
after a good breakfast or dinner. When 
Kalph mounted his horse in the courtyard 
of the hotel, he had no longer any com- 
punctions about keeping the gold he had won, 
and was thinking only how he might best 
dispose of it. 

As Colonel Lopez and he trotted out to- 
gether from the town, they saw a detach- 
ment of military winding its way through the 
suburbs, and striking across camp towards 
the north-west. It was the reinforcement for 
the frontier garrison of the Fortin Nueve de 
Julio, levied by Colonel Don Eustaquio 
Mendez. In front rode a troop of lancers, 
under the command of Captain Gimenez. 
After them came a party of infantry, com- 
posed for the most part of the sweepings of 
the jails of several country towns, dressed in 
uniform and mounted on sorry steeds; they 
were unarmed, and looked more like a party of 
felons on their way to a penal settlement, than 
valiant defenders of a free country. After 
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them came another picket of cavalry, carrying 
carbines, and under the immediate command 
of Colonel Mendez. 

It was past sundown when they reached Los 
Pajonales that evening ; they were anxiously 
expected, for Pancho had returned in the 
afternoon, bringing word that they would be 
there that day. 

During the evening Ealph found an oppor- 
tunity of drawing Don Justiniano to one side, 
dnd giving him a full account of his gambling 
adventure of the previous night. 

" I am glad you have told me of it," said 
Don Justiniano, "for I should not like to 
have heard of it from some other quarter. 
I might have been led to think that I had 
placed my estancia in charge of a gambler. 
As it is, I do not see how you could have done 
other than you did. I congratulate you 
on the extent of your winnings, and hope you 
will make good use of them." 

But as Ealph was crossing the patio next 
morning, he saw Consolacion standing under 
the shade of the vine leaves, beckoning to him. 
He went up to her. 

" My cousin Ignacio," said she, " has been 
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telling me how he got you to play monte for 
him the other night in Eanchos. I have 
scolded him well for taking you into such 
company, but he only laughs at me. Papa has 
great confidence in you, which I am sure is 
well deserved, and I should be very sorry if he 
was deceived in the trust he places in you. 
I want you to promise me that you will never 
play monte again." 

" I am heartily ashamed of my share in 
the business," said Kalph, flushing to the 
roots of his hair, "and will never touch a card 
again in my life, if you wish it." 

" I will take no such absurd promise from 
you," replied Consolacion. " I know that 
men must have amusement sometimes. My 
papa often plays cards, and so does Juan 
Francisco, but amusement and gambling are 
two very different things. I only wish you to 
promise me that you will never play monte 
again." 

" I give you my promise," said Ealph. 

Upon which they shook hands together, 
and Consolacion, with a bright smile on her 
face, returned to the sala. 
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CHAPTEE XII. 

AN EVENING AT SANTA MATILDA. 

A few days after the return of Ralph Mahony 
to the estancia, Don Justiniano was most 
agreeably surprised by a visit from Don Tomas 
Raeburn, who drove over to see him, hear- 
ing that he had been for some days at the 
estancia. With him came a tall young man, 
with dark eyes and a beardless face. 

11 Why, who is this ? " said Don Justiniano, 
as, with face beaming smiles, he stretched 
out both hands to Don Tomas in welcome. 
" Not my little friend Willy ? It cannot be." 

" But it is, Don Justiniano," said the 
youth, coming forward. " The same Willy 
as of yore. Little Willy no longer, but, I hope, 
as much a friend of yours as ever he was." 

Don Justiniano warmly shook hands with 
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him, and then, turning him round, looked at 
him all over, concluding by saying, " Emily's 
brother, every inch of you." 

" Which I take as a great compliment, Don 
Justiniano," rejoined Willy. 

Willy Eaeburn had just returned from Eng- 
land, where he had been sent six years before 
for his education. His father, thinking it 
enough to have one son an estanciero, had 
wished him to devote himself to some profes- 
sion, giving him his choice of the army, navy, 
or the law. But Willy would have none of 
them, and after leaving Bossal, spent a year 
sight-seeing in England and on the continent, 
and then suddenly returned to Buenos Ay res, 
and presented himself to Don Tomas, saying 
that nothing would suit him but to be an estan- 
ciero, as his father was before him; but as he 
saw the look of disappointment on his father's 
face as he explained his views to him, he 
said — 

"What I most wanted was to see you all 
again before I settled to anything. Now, if 
you still wish it, I will go back again and 
be a soldier. Not in England, where they 
have nothing to do — I'll go to India, to 
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Couain Jocelyn. A man is of some use out 
there." 

" Not so," said Don Tomas. " Choose for 
yourself, but what you do choose, stick to." 

But when Don Tomas thought of his son's 



Don Tomas had driven over to Los Pajonales 
expressly to take Don Justiniano and Conso- 
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they did arrive, close upon sundown, no one 
was at the gate to meet them. 

" Oh dear ! " said Charlie, as she and Emily 
ran down the garden together to the gate, 
"I believe Consuela is not coming after all; 
there is Don Justiniano alone with papa in the 
trap." 

"Where are your eyes, muchacha?" said 
Emily. " She has ridden. I can see through 
the hedge the flutter of the blue habit "papa 
gave her." 

Charlie said no more, but ran on and threw 
open the gate just in time to see Consolacion 
Velasquez, mounted on a fine black horse, ride 
up, attended by Willy Kaeburn. 

" Why, Consuela, you don't mean to say you 
have come all the way on horseback ? " said 
Emily, as she helped her to dismount, and 
kissed her on both cheeks. 

" But I have, though, and don't feel a bit 
tired. I never was on such a beautiful horse in 
my life." And when Aunt Alice, who had also 
come out to the gate, and Charlie had duly 
taken their share of the kissing, she continued, 
"It is a present to me; you would never 
guess who from." 
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"I know without guessing," said Emily! 
coldly. " That is Mr. Mahony's horse." 

" Not his now," said Consolaoion ; " he has 
given him to me." 

" Why, that is his favourite horse, the one 
that won the great race two years ago," said 
Charlie. "Why, he thinks no end of that 
horse. He would not even lend him to Alec 
Gordon." 

" He is a beautiful horse," said Consolacion, 
patting his glossy neck, and letting him rub 
his forehead against her shoulder, regardless 
of the damage to her habit. " Now, Squire 
Willy," she added, looking round for Willy 
Kaeburn, "you have promised that my horse 
shall have the best of corn and grooming, so I 
leave him in your care." 

"Pretty squire, indeed, this brother of 
mine ! " said Emily. " Why, Willy, Consuela 
would be on horseback yet, if I had not been 
here to help her down, while you cannot con- 
trol that riotous steed of yours. It is always 
the way with you boys ; you will ride horses 
that you cannot manage." 

" Never mind, Willy ; you will be a good 
squire yet ; and Consuela will forgive you," 

VOL. I. U 
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said Aunt Alice. "But you had better re- 
mount and lead her horse round to the stable." 

As Willy trotted off, leading the black horse 
by the bridle, and Aunt Alice rejoined her 
brother and Don Justiniano, Consolacion 
threw one arm round Emily's neck, exclaim- 
ing— 

" Oh, I am so glad to be outside again, you 
cannot think ! Buenos Ayres has been so triste 
all summer. Those horrid politics I I am sick 
of them, — talk, talk from morning till night. 
As if it was any great matter who was go- 
vernor ! Mamma is more exaltada than ever ; 
and papa never says a word, which is worse, 
for when men don't talk they are going to 
do something. My cousin Ignacio has come 
with us." 

" Don Ignacio Lopez ? " said Emily. 

" Yes. Papa sent Mr. Mahony in search 
of him, and he has been with us some days 
now. Your papa asked him to come with 
us." 

" I saw a man ride round to the ombus," 
said Charlie. 

" Then we wasted our pity on you," said 
Emily. " We thought you were quite lonely 
on the estancia." 
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"I had rather be alone than see Ignaoio 
there with papa," said Consolacion. " What 
is he doing in this province ? He says he has 
a fine estancia in Entre Eios. Why doesn't 
he stop there ? He is after no good here." 

"Why, I always thought you liked Don 
Ignaoio very much," said Emily, "and even 
something more than liked." 

"I like him? I hate him!" said Conso- 
lacion. 

" When I was young and had no sense, 
I sold my fiddle for eighteenpence," 

said, or rather sang, Miss Charlie ; whereupon 
Consolacion, calling her a little picara, ran 
after her as quick as her habit would let her, 
threatening to pull her curls off. The chase 
lasted all the way to the sala, where she 
threw herself breathless into a rocking-chair ; 
and Charlie, kneeling at her feet, implored 
forgiveness, which was readily granted and 
sealed with a kiss. 

Don Tomas and his guests had hardly 
reached the sala ere two more visitors came 
in — Alec Gordon and a slim young man of 
about the same height and age as Willy 
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Kaeburn, who came running in after thein, 
and, without preamble, threw his arms round 
the last arrival, kissing him on both cheeks in 
true Portefio fashion. 

This young man was George Turnbull, son 
of an English estanoiero settled in the north 
of the province. He and Willy Eaeburn had 
been playmates and schoolfellows in their 
boyhood, but they had not met for several 
years ; and soon after Willy had left Buenos 
Ayres for England, George Turnbull had left 
also, going to reside with his parents on their 
estancia near to Arrecifes. But Don Tomas 
and his family had not forgotten him, and 
gave him a most cordial welcome amongst 
them once more. 

When the excitement occasioned by the 
assembling of so large a party had subsided, 
Don Tomas asked George Turnbull many 
questions concerning himself and his father, 
of whom, he said, he had quite lost sight for 
a long time. 

" My father never leaves the estancia/' said 
George. 

" I heard that he had bought the Ombii 
Solo," said Pon Tomas, "some months ago." 
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"Yes," replied George. "But he bought 
it for me through an agent, and has never 
been there himself. My mother is living with 
me ; she is quite tired of Arrecifes, and says 
she will never live there again." 

"Your mother was always a great recluse. 
I 
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visitors." 

" She was very kind to me," said Alec 
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thought once of sending a chasque for iky 
father. She " 

Here Don Tomas stopped his careless talk 
by laying a hand upon his arm, and Don 
Justiniano commenced to question him con- 
cerning Colonel Mendez — a colloquy to which 
Don Jgnacio Lopez listened with great at- 
tention, but in which he took no part. 

Some two hours later Don Tomas and his 
guests were seated round his dining-table, 
with fruit and wine before them ; and so many 
men being present, the conversation naturally 
turned upon politics — Don Justiniano and 
Don Ignacio speaking vehemently in defence 
of the stern rule of General Urquiza, which 
they said only needed to be extended to 
Buenos Ayres to insure the prosperity of the 
entire Argentine people. 

" The rule of such a man crushes all liberty 
of thought," said Alec Gordon. 

" It secures protection to life and property, 
which is the chief end of government," said 
Don Justiniano. 

" If the only end of government be to pre- 
serve order, I should imagine a severe despot 
would be the best of all rulers," said Don Tomas. 
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" Urquiza is not a mere despot," said Don 
justiniano; "he encourages trade and edu- 
cation." 

"Elementary education, but not political 
education, which is quite as necessary for the 
future well-being of a young State," said Don 
Tomas. 

" How is it that these South American 
republics are always at war ? " asked Aunt 
Alice. " Kepublican institutions seem to suc- 
ceed very well in the United States." 

" The great mistake made by the founders 
of our republic," said Don Justiniano, " was 
in taking the United States as their model in 
drawing up a constitution. The nature of the 
two peoples is essentially different. A large 
section of our people were newly emancipated 
slaves ; a still larger section were rude country- 
men, whose only idea of government was 
obedience to some chief ; another section were 
wealthy landowners, accustomed to rule with 
absolute authority over every one about them ; 
another were young men of education, who 
had grown up ardent admirers of the French 
Eevolution. It was absurd to put all these 
inen on the same footing. Universal suffrage 
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destroyed all chance of real liberty. If the 
natural aristocracy of the country had retained 
the chief power in their hands, we might have 
had many quarrels, but we should have had no 
revolutions." 

" I do not know that," said Don Tomas, 
" but at any rate Chili is an example in favour 
of your argument. There the natural aris- 
tocracy, as you call them, have kept the power 
in their own hands, and Chili is the only one 
of the Spanish- American republics which has 
not suffered severely from civil war since the 
era of independence. Here the natural aris- 
tocracy have furnished the leaders in every 
revolution." 

" Naturally so," said Don Ignacio. " Their 
legitimate power has been taken from them ; 
they reclaim it by force. What power has my 
cousin Justiniano ? Any young fool who can 
write in newspapers or talk loud at the clubs 
has more power than he. Now, if my cousin 
would c pronounce,' in a week he would have 
hundreds of men ' ' 

" Ignacio ! " exclaimed Consolacion angrily, 
dropping a peach she was eating upon her 
plate, and stamping with her foot upon the 
floor. 
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" It is nothing, my daughter ; do not be 
angry," said Don Justiniano. Then, smiling, € 

he kissed his hand to her across the table, and 
she, quite reassured, turned to Aunt Alice and 
asked pardon for her vehemence, 

" I think we had better leave the gentlemen 
to talk politics by themselves/' said Aunt 
Alice ; and rising from table, she left the room, 
followed by Miss Velasquez and her nieces. 

" Well, neighbour," said Don Tomas, as the 
gentlemen resumed their seats at table, " you 
find your estancia considerably improved 
during your absence." 

" Yes ; I am very well satisfied with the 
management of Don Eodolfo," replied Don 
Justiniano, "but my expenses mount up 
almost as much as the revenue." 

" Wait till your place is fully stocked ; when 
you have surplus sheep to sell, you will find 
the dollars come tumbling in." 

" Don Eodolfo tells me that in another year 
I shall have more stock than he can manage. 
He has made a good business out of me too, 
has Don Eodolfo ; the increase has been large, 
and he takes five thousand sheep as his share. 
Our contract was up some months ago, but I 
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have made a new one with him now : I hand 
over the whole place, cattle and all, to him, 
and give him one-fifth share in the business.' f 

" Bravo ! " said Alec Gordon, filling up his 
glass, " here's his health and continued pro- 
sperity to both of you. I do not know where 
he would find a better patron, or you a better 
manager." 

They were very merry in the sala that 
evening — much music and singing and some 
dancing, in which Don Ignacio Lopez took no 
part, devoting himself entirely to Aunt Alice, 
who had often heard of him, though she had 
never met him before. *She had heard him 
spoken of as a brave and skilful officer, and 
she, as the widow of an officer, treated him 
with such respectful attention as rather sur- 
prised that gentleman. He softened his voice 
when he addressed her, and made himself so 
quietly agreeable, that Consolacion's large-eyes 
opened wide in astonishment as she looked 
at him. She had never seen him in so amiable 
a character before. 

During a pause after one of the songs, Willy 
Eaeburn, who had been for some time vainly 
attempting to draw Don Ignacio into conver- 
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satiori concerning the campaigns in 'winch he 
had served, noticed a deep red soar on his 
forehead, nearly hidden by the hair which he 
wore combed down over it, and behind the 
scar he noticed a line of white hair reaching 
nearly to the centre of the scalp. 

" You have brought the mark of one battle 
away with you, colonel," said he. " What 
battle did you get that wound in? Was it 
at Monte Caseros ? " 

" No ; I got it in a skirmish." 

{t It was a sabre-cut, was it not ? " 

" No, a stroke from a lance." 

ic Why, if it had gone lower, it vould have 
poked your eye out," said Charlie. " How 
horrid! I wonder how men can do such 
things to one another." 

" Soldiers must ran the risk of wounds, 
Charlie," said Don Tomas. 

" Yes, and sailors too, for you were wounded 
once, papa. I shall never forget how I cried 
when I first was told about that. Harry told 
me." 

"Why, it was before you were born, 
Charlie," said Alec Gordon. " Your papa was 
as strong again as ever long before you ever 
saw him." 
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" Yes, but I cduld not help thinking of poor 
papa, all alone by himself in a ship, with no 
one but rough sailors to look after him." 

" Poor papa was very well looked after, I 
can assure you, Charlie/' said Don Tomas ; 
" probably better than Ignacio was when he 
was wounded." 

"Nay, that you were not, Don ■romas,'* 
said Don Ignacio, as Willy told him what the 
talk was about. " I had " 

A warning look from Consolacion stopped 
him. She had looked at her cousin when 
Willy spoke of the mark of battle he carried 
with him. She saw the scar. She knew whose 
hands had bound up the gaping wound, had 
washed away the blood, and cut away the hair 
from about it ; but she kept that memory to 
herself. Neither her father nor her brother 
had ever spoken to her about it since the day 
when the work was done. 

"Bueno, Don Guillermito, ,, continued Don 
Ignacio, " as you want to know all about it r 
I will tell you. My horse was balled in a. 
skirmish ; he fell pud threw me, arid as I was 
staggering to my feet I was set upon by three 
villains, pne of whom gave me this wound. 
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When I got clear from them I was faint with 
hunger and loss of blood ; but I met an angel, 
who washed and bound up my wounds, and 
gave me meat and wine. Now, in return for 
my tale, bring me a guitar, and I will sing the 
ladies a decima." 

" An angel ! " said Charlie. " It must have 
been a woman." 

" When man was alone and in sorrow, God 
sent an angel to the earth to comfort him," 
said Don Justiniano, laying his hand upon the 
girl's head ; " and that angel was woman. So, 
Carlota mia, if you take care to grow up a true 
woman, you will be the good angel to some- 
body." 

Charlie pondered long over this, which she 
could not well understand ; but next day she 
asked her father to explain it to Jier, which 
he did, and the lesson is engraven upon her 
heart to this day. 

In the words of Don Justiniano* others be- 
sides Charlie found food for reflection ; and at 
the talk of battles and wounds, the thoughts 
of Aunt Alice flew away over the wide ocean 
to a far-distant land, where her husband slept 
with the jungle grass waving over his grave, 
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and where many dangers beset the path of her 
only son — though she recked nothing of that 
dread thunder- cloud which then gathered 
round that haughty race who, numbered only 
by thousands, kept the teeming millions of 
lLa in subjection. 

Thus, when Willy Eaeburn came back to 
the sala with a guitar, he found them sitting 
in silence* Don Ignacio, taking the guitar 
from him, after some preliminary tuning 
seated himself on a low stool in front of Con* 
solacion, and sang the following decima to an 
air of the same monotonous cadence as those 
usual among the paisanos, and with his voice 
pitched on a similar high key; but he sang 
from his chest, and thus to European ears his 
singing was greatly superior to that of an 
ordinary cantor. 

"DECIMA DE AMOR 

" Vd: mi Oonsolacion que viva ! 
Ponga un rato de atencion, 
Oira" de mi rudo pecho, 
Una corta explicacion, 
Audeneia, vuelvo a decim 
Ponga atencion y repare, 
Y oira" como se lamenta, 
Entre priuones on ave, 
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" Tiempo hace que estoy sintiendo, 
Un f uego en el pecho mio, 
Siento mucho todavia, 

Y asi lo estoy padeciendo. 

Y como voy conociendo, 
De que no soy de tu agrado, 
Hoy me he visto en el estado, 
De disimular mi amor. 

Ah ! No hay tormento mayor, 
Que un amor disimulado. 

n. 

" Yo vivo en el atrativo, 
De tus peregrinos ojos, 

Y aunque me fingen enojos, 
Yo sin mirarle no vivo. 

Y aunque siempre recibo, 
Muestras de tu indignation, 
Esta ciega mi inclinacion, 
Apesar de tu desprecio, 
Con el mas crecido aprecio, 
Te tengo en el corazon. 

in. 

" Vive mi alma traspasada, 
De tu preciosa deidad, 
Es tanto mi ceguedad, 
Que otra cosa no me agrada. 
De ti no pretendo nada, 
Solo el darte adoracion, 

Y si tengo proportion, 
De decirte mi dolencia, 

He de callarme en tu presencia, 

Y no dire' mi intention. 
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TV. 

ts El dolor me es insufrible, 
1 Que yo en mi pecho siento, 
Al decidir me a querer, 
Lo que yo veo un imposible, 
%• - Este dolor tan terrible, 

Me tiene el pecho abrasado, 
Y estoy tan atormentado, 
Del sufrimiento en que me hallo, 
Que siento mi amor y callo, 
1 Solo al verme despreciado. 

" Mi Doiia Consolacion que vd: viva I 
Es mas linda que la plata, 
Con los ojos me cautiva, 
Tiene un mirar que me mata, 
Audencia, vuelvo a pedirle, 
Mas linda no puede ser, 
Es gracia que Dios le ha dado, 
Para hacerme padecer."* 

* The first and last verses of the above song are dedication 
only, and are not a part of the decima itself, of wlich the 
i following is a translation : — 

THE LOVER'S LAMENT. 

i. 

For a long time I have suffered 

A fire within my breast ; 
Even yet the torment lingers— 

Prom my pain there is no rest. 
I have learnt, and yet am learning, 

That thy love I cannot win, 
And thus my love for thee 

I lock my heart within. 
Ah me ! Life has no greater pain, 
Than a hidden love which burns in rain. 
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The conclusion of this decima brought 
the evening to an end. The next day Don 



I lire But in the glances 

From out thine eyes which beam, 
Though they chill me with their coldness* 

Or scorch with angry gleam. 
Though thy cruelty is constant, 

And thy scorn is never ended, 
The blindness of my love, 

With true devotion blended, 
Still keeps me at thy feet a willing slave, 
Condemned the torture of a slighted love to brave. 

IH. 

My soul has but one feeling — 

'Tis absorbed in love for thee. 
I am blind to all things else ; 
. v Thou art all the world to me. 
I ask from thee no favour, 

But at thy feet I kneel ; 
I only seek by service 

To assuage the pangs I feel. 
Even if in pity thou shouldst turn to gaze on me, 
Even then, in utter hopelessness, my tongue would silent be. 



rv. 

These pangs I still must suffer, 
This torture yet must brave, 

For I cannot help but love thee ; 
I shall love thee to the grave. 

This love, I know, is madness, 

VOL. I. 
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Ignacio said farewell to all of them, and rode 
off, telling no one where he was going, 
but telling Consolacion gaily that she would 
see him again exactly on the day when she 
would least expect him. But Consolacion 
thought that her father did know where he 
was going, and did not approve of the jour- 
ney or of the errand which took him, for he 
was very quiet and reserved all the rest of 
the day. They two remained a week at Santa 
Matilda before returning to the PajonaJes, 
preparatory to their return to Buenos Ayres. 



Vet I seek not to destroy 
That feeling of devotion, 

My suffering's sole alloy. 
Still do I this torture within my bosom bear, 
Still will I in silence suffer, thy contempt of my despair. 



/ 
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CHAPTEK XIII. 



LAS LOMAS VERDES. 



Lieutenant-Colonel Don Eustaquio Mendez 
reached the Fortin Nueve de Julio with his 
command complete, but it did not long remain 
so. The very first night at his new post, more 
than a dozen men deserted him, and night 
after night the same thing was repeated. No 
morning dawned but some one was missing; 
and the worst of it was that they took his 
best horses with them, so that when he had 
been a fortnight there, the number of his men 
had dwindled away to little more than half, 
and most of the horses he had left were 
animals to which no man would willingly 
intrust his life in a skirmish. His officers 
also were continually quarrelling, and, with 
the exception of Captain Gimenez, troubled 
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themselves very little about either the comfort 
or discipline of the troops. 

In addition to this, he had received fresh 
warning from the Minister of War that spies 
in the Indian tolderias had reported that 
the Indians were all ready for a grand foray 
upon the western frontier. Thus his post was 
far from being a sinecure. He was continually 
on the alert, always slept in his clothes, and 
had such few men as he could trust scouring 
the country night and day for information. 

Among these few men he found that none 
was so trustworthy as Palomin ; for Palomin 
had no objection to such service as he was 
now employed on, provided that it did not last 
too long, and hoped by steady attention and 
alacrity to merit his discharge when the 
Indian invasion had passed over. 

One morning the colonel rose at daybreak, 
as was his wont, took his glass, and mounting 
to the rampart of the fort, looked out over the 
pampa, which in long undulations stretched 
around him away to the far-ofif horizon. He 
was a camp man and a soldier, and where 
an ordinary observer would have seen only 
luxuriant pasture, the same tranquil lagunas, 



*v 
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the same ostriches and troops of mares, which 
he had seen the day before and for many days, 
his experienced eye detected something new. 
It may have been that the ostriches were more 
scattered, or that the mares were feeding 
closer together than usual. He saw that they 
had been alarmed, and were on the watch. 
He knew also the whereabouts of the enemy 
that had startled them, about a league away to 
the southward. Calling to him the officer of 
the guard, he told him to send out a sergeant 
and three picked men well mounted, with 
instructions to reconnoitre the camp in that 
direction, but not to go further than two 
leagues. 

One of the three men who rode out with the 
sergeant was an ill-looking, scoundrel, named 
Bauptista Montes, who had lost several of his 
front teeth, and always mumbled when he 
spoke, as though he had not thorough 
command of his lower jaw. This man had 
been sent to the colonel with other prisoners 
from Chascomus, and had been one of the* 
first to desert on reaching the fortin ; but as 
he had returned a week afterwards with several 
fine horses and some valuable information, his 
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plausible excuses had been accepted by the 
colonel, who after that placed great trust in 
him. 

Colonel Mendez watched the scouts as they 
trotted slowly away. When they disappeared 
behind a swell in the pampa, he looked after 
them still; when they again appeared in 
sight, again he watched them. Half an hour 
passed. Again the scouts vanished behind 
a second undulation in the pampa. The 
morning sun, a great ball of fire, came surging 
up on the horizon. His beams, reflected from 
the waving grass, wet with the heavy dew of 
an autumn night, threw a dim haze over 
everything which five minutes before was 
clearly defined ; but one object the colonel saw 
very distinctly — one of his scouts coming back 
alone, crossing the lomada at fall speed. 

In five minutes the whole garrison was 
under arms — the cavalry, who had caught up 
their horses (which fed on the open) at 
daybreak, were drawn up in line outside the 
gate, each man standing at his horse's head 
with the bridle in his hand. 

The returning scout was Bauptista. He 
made his report to the colonel himself, who had 
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ridden out to meet him. He said that in the 
hollow behind the second lomada a party of 
about twenty Indians were driving off a large 
troop of cattle, and that the sergeant, with his 
two men, had hidden among some clumps of 
pampa-grass, to keep watch on the marauders, 
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clothes and covered with blood. The next 
moment he heard the mid Indian yell. A few 
hundred yards in front of him, there came 
galloping down upon him a body of more than 
two hundred Indians, who seemed suddenly to 
have risen from the earth, in a long-extended 
line. They rode bareback, without bridles. A 
short maneador, trailing from the ring of a light 
headstall, was the only harness of their steeds. 
Most of them were stark naked, which is their 
favourite fighting costume. They carried long 
black lances, many of which were adorned 
with horse-tails and bundles of ostrich feathers, 
and which quivered like reeds in the hands of 
the Indians, as they brandished them over their 
heads in their rapid advance. 

The odds were great, but the colonel was 
a brave man. Drawing his sabre, he rapidly 
wheeled his small troop into line. Putting 
himself at their head, he shouted the word 
" Charge I " and dashed at the centre of the 
thin line. As the word issued from his lips, 
half his men turned rein and fled ; and when 
he closed with the enemy, he had only three 
men with him. 

Straight at him came a stout Indian, 
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mounted on a powerful roan horse. As he wore 
a striped poncho, he was probably the cacique 
of the band. The colonel parried the thrust 
of his lance, and ran him through the body ; 
but the next moment another lance struck 
him in the chest, and penetrated deep into his 
shoulder. A deadly faintness came over him ; 
he dropped his sabre, and clutched at his 
horse's mane to keep himself from falling. 

" Courage, my chief ! We are not lost 
yet ! " said a deep voice, close beside him. 

Before the second Indian could repeat his 
blow, Palomin's lance took him in the throat, 
and bore him over his horse's tail, lifeless to 
the ground. 

The impetuosity of their charge had carried 
most of the Indians on in pursuit of the flying 
troopers. The colonel and his three men had 
burst through their line ; only about a dozen 
Indians remained round them. Two of the 
troopers took the colonel between them ; their 
carbines opened a way for them, and putting 
spurs to their horses, off they went full speed 
back for the fortin, their foes yelling after 
them like a pack of wolves. Palomin, well 
mounted on his favourite bay horse, came 
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galloping behind, keeping the pursuers back 
with many a fierce stroke of his lance, and 
when they tried to ball his horse, he stopped 
their missiles by a dexterous use of the same 
weapon. 

They were within half a mile of the fort, 
when a set of boleadores, thrown by a skilful 
hand, struck the colonel on his wounded 
shoulder, and twining themselves round his 
neck, nearly choked him. He reeled in his 
saddle, but one of the troopers caught him by 
the arm, and saved him from falling. Imme- 
diately after, another set caught the horse of 
this trooper by the hind legs, and threw him 
to the ground. The Indians closed round 
him, and the colonel and one man reached the 
fort without further molestation. Palomin 
followed the colonel till he saw him safe, then 
turned back to help his dismounted comrade. 

This man, sabre in hand, on foot beside his 
fallen horse, defended himself bravely ; but he 
was bleeding from many a lance wound, and 
was well-nigh exhausted, when Palomin 
dashed in to the rescue. As he pulled up 
beside him, the trooper sprang up behind him, 
and the gallant bay soon carried them both 
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to the gate of the fort ; a volley of musketry 
from the rampart having deterred the Indians 
from farther pursuit. 

Of the fugitive troopers, none reached the 
fort. A few of them escaped, but most fell 
victims to the Indian lance. 

About two hours after this skirmish, the 
entire body of Indians rode up to the fort, 
with loud yells, brandishing their lances and 
shooting arrows at such of the garrison as 

* 

showed their heads above the parapet ; but 
they did not venture to attack the place. One 
volley of musketry sufficed to send them 
galloping out of range, but they remained in 
sight, keeping watch upon the fort all day. 

In the evening Colonel Mendez sent for 
Palomin, and with many commendations of 
the bravery he had displayed, made him 
a present of a revolver, showing him how to 
use it, and then told him, that he wished 
to put his courage to a further trial. He 
wished him to carry a despatch for him, by 
night, to the officer in command of the Fuerte 
Veinte y Cinco de Mayo, which lay some 
twelve leagues to the east, and where a large 
body of troops was stationed, 

TxU 
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By daybreak next morning, Palomin 
reached the Veinte y Cinco de Mayo, and 
meeting a countryman some distance from the 
fort, gave him the despatch to take in to the 
commandant. As for himself, he did not 
intend to see the inside of a fort again while 
he could avoid it, and turning his horse's head 
to the south-west galloped away. 

About a week after this, Aunt Alice was 
seated by herself one morning in the sala at 
Santa Matilda. Both her nieces were away at 
the Pajonales, whither they had accompanied 
Consolacion Velasquez on her return ; but they 
were expected back that day. Willy had gone 
over the day before to fetch them. Don 
Tomas was in another room, and Harry Bae- 
burn had been for more than a month at 
a large cattle estancia he had on the western 
frontier, in the partido of the Nueve de Julio. 

Footsteps came slowly along the verandah, 
each step accompanied by the jingling of a 
heavy silver spur. As Aunt Alice looked up 
from her work, Harry Baeburn came in at the 
open door. He took his hat off as he entered, 
but a striped pampa poncho hung on his 
shoulders, and he was booted and spurred. It 
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was raining at the time ; his poncho was wet, 
his boots were far from clean. It was a most 
unusual thing for this natty young gentleman 
to present himself in such guise in his father's 
sala or in any sala. He walked up to Aunt 
Alice, and kissed her smooth white forehead ; 
then, without a word, sat down in an easy- 
chair, and pushed back the hair from his face 
with his hand. Aunt Alice saw that some- 
thing was the matter ; she said not a word to 
him, but laid down her work, and went into 
the library, where Don Tomas was sitting 
writing. 

"Tom, Harry has returned. Come and 
speak to him." 

Without saying more, she left father and son 
together, and went off to hurry on the break- 
fast ; for her nephew had seemed to her both 
sad and weary, and Aunt Alice had great faith 
in the enlivening influence of a good break- 
fast. 

"What, Harry, back already?" said Don 
Tomas. " We did not expect you for a month 
yet." 

" No, father. I had work cut out for more 
than a month, but now I have nothing left to 
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look after, I am on my way to Buenos Ayres, 
but I have come round this way to tell you 
what has happened." 

" What has happened ? " 

" Indians, They have swept off all my 
rodeos, and have pretty well sacked the whole 
partido." 

" My poor boy ! But you are safe out of 
their clutches, that is one blessing, and I 
thank God for it. I have often dreaded that 
some such catastrophe would befall you in 
such an exposed place. But you have escaped 
with life, and for other evils there is a remedy.' ' 

" Not for all, father. You will have your 
wish now. I shall never marry Isabel Alcorta; 
I am a ruined man. I am going in to tell her 
so, and the sooner it is over the better." 

" Harry, Harry ! you have no right to treat 
your old father in that way. I have given my 
consent, and my consent means my help, if 
you want it." 

"Forgive me, father. This business has 
half crazed me. If I lose Isabel, life seems to 
me not worth having.' ' 

His father, standing beside him as he still 
sat in the easy-chair, laid his hand on his 
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head, stroking his hair gently, as he had done 
many a time in years gone by, when he had 
run to him for comfort in some boyish trouble. 
Harry, looking up at him, saw a tender light 
in his eyes which he had never seen there 
before. His father's thoughts had gone back 
to the days when he had loved as Harry loved 
now — when life would have been a blank, if it 
had not been shared with the helpmate he 
had so dearly loved. 

"You will find your room waiting for you, 
Harry," said Don Tomas, after a pause. " By 
the time you are ready, auntie will have break- 
fast ready too." 

Harry rose from his seat and took his 
father's hand, and as he felt the firm strong 
grip which answered to his own, the gloom 
vanished from his face, and the sadness from 
his heart. 

Harry Eaeburn had been for more than a 
year engaged to Isabel Alcorta; but Don 
Tomas, in spite of his long residence in the 
country, retained many of his stubborn Eng- 
lish prejudices, and had at first refused his 
consent to Harry's marriage. She was a 
native and a Catholic, but he knew little of 
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her personally. Had Consolacion Velasquez 
been the lady of Harry's choice, I imagine his 
insular prejudices would not have stood one 
moment in the way of his son's happiness. As 
it was, he had after a time given a reluctant 
consent; but I do not think he would have 
given Dofia Isabel his blessing so cordially as 
he did, when Harry, in the August following, 
presented his bride to him, had it not been for 
the Indian raid, which had made his son less 
independent of his help than he had been. 

Half an hour later, as they were seated at 
breakfast, Harry told his father and aunt what 
he knew of the invasion. About noon one day 
in the week previous, Palomin had suddenly 
galloped up to the estancia, bringing news of 
a skirmish with Indians on the day before, 
near to the Fortin Nueve de Julio, and re- 
ported that in crossing that morning from the 
Veinte y Cinoo de Mayo he had seen several 
parties of Indians driving off the cattle from 
the estancias he had passed, and that one of 
these parties had chased him more than a 
league. On hearing this, Harry had sent off 
his peons to the out-stations to bring in their 
families to the estancia, and then drove up all 
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the horses, shutting them into a large manga, 
which stood outside the ditch surrounding the 
estancia buildings. Some hours had passed 
without farther news ; but in the afternoon, as 
the peons came back with their families, they 
brought all manner of alarming reports, and 
after nightfall the flames of burning ranchos 
were seen in several places to the northwards 
and eastwards. Lights were put out, and a 
careful watch kept all night. When morning 
dawned, parties of Indians were seen running 
all the cattle and mares together into troops, 
and driving them off westwards. Other parties 
followed, bringing cattle and mares with them 
from further inside, until late in the afternoon; 
but all kept well out of rifle-shot from the 
estancia. After sundown, before the moon 
had risen, one strong party had made a swoop 
to endeavour to carry off the horses from the 
manga; but Harry Eaeburn and his peons 
sallied out and charged them, killing fifteen of 
them, and putting the rest to flight, after 
which they were no more molested,. The 
next morning Harry Eaeburn, with Palomin 
and half a dozen peons, went out to recon- 
noitre; found Indian traces everywhere, but 

VOL. I. Y 
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of Indians themselves tliey saw none. They 
had made good use of the moonlight night, 
and were far on their way towards their 
tolderias. 

" And where were the troops all this time ? n 
asked Don Tomas. 

" Quietly looking, as usual.'' 

" What cowards ! " exclaimed Aunt Alice, 
indignantly. 

"No, auntie, not cowards," said Harry. 
" It is the old tale — no horses. You see, the 
Indians come in by night by forced marches, 
and make their first swoop upon the caballadas 
belonging to the frontier garrisons ; and while 
the military are riding to death the few horses 
they have left, hunting up remounts, they 
plunder in safety, and are off again before a 
troop is ready to pursue them. The second 
day after the Indians repassed the frontier, a 
strong force of cavalry left the Nueve de Julio 
in pursuit of them. They will recapture such 
cows and calves as the Indians chose to leavo 
behind/' 

" How many cattle had you on your place, 
Harry ? " asked Don Tomas. 

"Over forty thousand head. I shall pro- 
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bably get back five or six thousand ; but there 
will not be a novillo among them." 

"And you had contracted to deliver ten 
thousand uovillos by the end of next month? " 

" Yes* I had sent off three troops, but 
that leaves a heavy balance against me. I 
shall have to buy them where I can at any 
price, unless Panthu will consent to annul the 
contract. " 

"You do well to lose no time in going 
inside," said Don Tomas. 

" Alec has been telling us that you two are 
going over to the Banda Oriental," said Aunt 
Alice, " to build a new Santa Matilda in a new 
country." 

"Or a new Santa Isabel? Which is it to 
be ? " said Don Tomas. 

"We did intend going over early in the 
spring," said Harry ; " but now " 

"Then you will go. Make your arrange- 
ments just as if your ten thousand novillos 
were all delivered in Buenos Ayres. What- 
ever you are short I'll find for you. The 
cattle business on the frontier is nothing but 
a lottery, Harry; but I look upon you as 
perfectly solvent yet. That little pottering 
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railway we all laugh at, which is going to start 
from the Plaza Parque westwards, Heaven 
knows when, will really be a railway in 
another ten years. Then the Lomas Verdes 
will be a mine of wealth to you. Meantime 
you mR do much better mth a sheep-faxm in 
the Banda Oriental. Fill up your aunt's glass, 
Harry, and we old folks will toast the new 
Estancia Santa Isabel and its fair mistress." 
" With all my heart," said Aunt Alice. 
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